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) SMOKE MEANS 
» TROUBLE! 


é: OU’D never burn the furniture with your cigarette 

. gratia Neither would you submit the en- 
gine of your car to meedless wear, and incur costly 
repairs. 

Yet millions of motorists do. You see telltale evi- 
dence of needless wear every day . . . smoking exhaust 
pipes—a waste of gas, oil and power which only costly 
repairs can stop. 

So take this important precaution now—before your 
car becomes a chronic “smoker!” Change NOW to 
Insulated Havoline, the superior oil that’s especially 
made to prevent needless wear in modern, high-effi- 
ciency engines. 

For Havoline is insulated against heat—against high 
running temperatures—against the very thing that 
breaks down ordinary oils. 

And Insulated Havoline is also distilled to remove 
harmful, carbon-forming impurities. 

Change now to Insulated Havoline at Texaco and 
other good dealers everywhere. 


DON'T WAIT TILL IT’S TOO LATE! 


There ure at least 3,000,000 chronic “smokers” 


on the roads in America today. Let every one you 
see resnind you to change to Insulated Havoline 


now — to help reduce excessive engine wear. 








If you want to 
SAVE MONEY...COMPARE 
THESE 2 TIRES, Mr. Truck Owner 


1. A Deeper Tread! 
The Store-Door Silvertown’s tread 
is deeper. Long after the conven- 
tional tvpe tread shown at the right 
is worn away there’s plenty of rubber 
left to meet the road in this new type 
Goodrich Tire. 


2. A 47% Heavier Tread! 

You get 47% more rubber by weight 
in the Store-Door Tread. And all rub- 
ber is scientifically placed to give you 
the most in extra wear. 


3. 30% Greater Tread Width! 


Extra value in a wide, tough tread 
that wears slow and even — your 
tire dollar goes farther here. 


4. More Contact Area! 
With Store-Door Silvertowns 


you always have more rubber in 
contact with the road. Here’s greater 
traction for stop-start service, 
greater resistance to skidding. 


Add to these advantages the extra 
benefits of Duramin, the amazing chem- 
ical discovery which prolongs rubber 
life, and you have the greatest mileage 
tire in B. F. Goodrich history. 


Don’t take our word for the extra mile- 
age! Get the names of local users and 
ask them. They will tell you that, on 
short runs or long ones, at high 
speeds or low, in city or intercity 
service, the Store-Door Silvertown 
gives 10,000 to 30,000 more miles 
than conventional type tires! 

Why not switch to B. F.Good- 


rich —and save? 


@ BOTH TIRES FIT SAME RIMS 
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AND WE THOVOHT 
THIS CONVENTIONAL TYPE 
TRUCK TIRE Was GOOD! 


WERE’S THE NEW 
STORE-DOOR 
SILVERTOWN! 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


World Trade and the Future 


B, now the military, naval and 
diplomatic implications of President Roose- 
velt’s fireside speech have been pretty 
thoroughly thrashed over. He has, by sub- 
sequent statements and acts, clarified 
much of what he said then. So it is unnec- 
essary to pursue those aspects here. But 
there were economic implications in the 
President’s statement of policy that will 
prove to be of almost equal importance 
in the long run. What he said about 
international economic questions, taken 
in connection with Mr. Hull’s speech a 
week before, merits the keenest examina- 
tion. 

In much of the discussion on both sides 
of the debate on how far we should move 
into the orbit of war, there is a common 
economic assumption. It seems to be tak- 
en for granted that it is possible, through 
a military decision, to restore nineteenth- 
century methods of international trade if 
Britain wins, or, if Germany wins, to de- 
stroy those methods as we have known 
them in the past and to substitute an en- 
tirely new worldwide system of exchang- 
ing goods among nations. 


Yet it ought to be remembered 
that, war or no war—even without the in- 
terposition of the World War, in fact— 
economic developments were taking place 
throughout the world which pointed to a 
permanently changed world trade. This 
has never been described so well as in Mr. 
Graeme K. Howard’s book, “America and 
a New World Order.” Mr. Howard’s rare 


competence to speak on this subject lies . 


in the fact that he is not a mere theoreti- 
cal economist or a diplomat or a politician. 
He is vice president of the General Motors 
Corporation in charge of overseas opera- 
tions, and his experience has been that of 
a man who has actually been engaged in 
selling goods abroad. He says: “In the new 
century, in spite of the fact that markets 
have grown and that new inventions, such 
as the automobile and the airplane, have 
infused new vigor into world economy, 
the rate of market expansion has de- 
clined . Unless domestic economies 
everywhere are again made to function 
as they once did, we will find the twentieth 
century barren of the remarkable growth 
in trade which was characteristic of the 
nineteenth.” 

There have been times when the Admin- 
istration has proceeded on the basis of this 
belief. There have been others when the 
Administration has adhered to this the- 


ory’s exact opposite. The strange duality 
of economic policy with which the fabric 
of New Deal history is shot needs no 
detailed analysis here. In the oil busi- 
ness, for instance, agreements to limit 
production and dispose of surpluses— 
agreements encouraged by some sectors 
of government—have been attacked by 
other sectors of government as combi- 
nations in restraint of trade. Or, to take 
another example, we are boosting the 
price of cotton by artificial means, thus 
encouraging competitive foreign produc- 
tion, at the same moment that we insist 
upon talking about increasing our ex- 
ports of cotton. 


The success of the United States in 
world competition after this war will 
largely depend upon the power, resource- 
fulness and productiveness of its own econ- 
omy. Of course we cannot compete if that 
economy is plagued by disunion, ham- 
strung by fundamental inconsistencies, 
living beyond its means, dissipating its 
substance for nonproductive purposes. Nor 
can we afford to make the mistake of at- 
tempting to repeat the imperialistic course 
of the British Empire in the past century. 
The creation of that kind of empire is a 
thing of the past. We should find it impos- 
sible, as Germany, Japan or any joint ef- 
fort of Germany and Japan will find it im- 
possible. 

The world is moving in the direction of 
self-dependent states and self-dependent 
blocs of states, eager to produce what they 
consume and intent upon an economy that 
will, through inventive genius, devise sub- 
stitutes for the materials supplied by for- 
eign producers. In this very fact lies a di- 
rect economic answer to the German 
threat. Because whatever may be the in- 
tention of the military and political mas- 
ters of Germany, the kind of economy 
that the Germans have developed is in 
itself an answer to and a defeat for its 
pretensions as an imperialistic system. 
That is the ironic truth that Germany 
will sometime have to face. And if it 
has any intelligence left, it will face it 
soon, before the lust for empire gets too 
strong. 

It was a corollary of the haphazard free- 
enterprise theory of trade that some, 
though not all, wars were fought in pur- 
suit of trade advantages. It is possible 
that there was just enough color in the 
theory of the military pursuit of foreign 
markets to lend widespread credence to 





the Marxian thesis that capitalism was a 
breeder of wars. 

If that thesis of Marx cannot be re- 
futed by cold facts and by internationally 
directed intelligence, the future of the 
world is dark indeed. If the choice we of 
the twentieth century face is a choice be. 
tween militarily controlled trade and the 
boggling free-enterprise kind of trade— 
both of which ultimately run themselves 
into the ground—then Communism may 
be destined to inherit the earth, with all 
the evil that would follow in its wake. If 
we cannot carry on trade without fighting 
wars over and over—wars which, in most 
instances, bring to the conqueror the ha- 
tred not only of the enemy, but the hatred 
of those who are allegedly being helped 
—then there is no prospect but retrogres- 
sion before the human race. 

All this has a very special bearing upon 
the economic future of this hemisphere 
and upon our relations with the countries 
to the south of us. The attitude of this 
Administration with respect to Latin 
America has been admirable in its re- 
straint, in its courtesy and in its constant 
emphasis upon a spirit of mutual help. It 
has not limited itself to mere conversa- 
tional hoopla, but has made sincere efforts 
to lay the foundations for sound political 
relationships with the Latin-American na- 
tions. Still there is a tendency to blur over 
the hard fact that lasting relations can- 
not be established on any basis that would 
keep these countries as permanent produc- 
ers of raw materials only. Without indus- 
trialization they cannot develop the means 
of economic self-defense. They will lack 
even the means of effective cooperation in — 
hemisphere defense. And, unless they are — 
industrialized, we, in turn, cannot escape 
the ultimately disastrous role of a domi- 
nant industrial nation penetrating the 
markets of these countries solely for the 
purpose of supplying them with consum- 
ers’ goods. 


,°* military as well as the econom- 
ic defense of the other countries in this 
hemisphere can succeed only if those 
countries are able to sustain, in and of 
themselves, a considerable proportion of 
their energy and of their material means 
for that defense. That will mean close and 
active military alliances with us. It will 
mean the joint occupation of military and 
naval bases. It will mean a clear definition 
of the extent to which nations alien to 
this hemisphere will be permitted to pene- 
trate any of these countries. : 

Thus mobilized, the Western Hemi- 
sphere could contemplate the localization 
of the Nazi movement in Europe alone 
with vastly less trepidation. As the Presi- 
dent pointed out in his speech, the farther | 
the Nazi power spreads itself over Europe, — 
Asia and Africa, the greater the danger 
to itself and the more c*rtain that the © 
whole structure will ultimately break up 
into little bits. 
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1 SMOKE MEANS 
TROUBLE! 


OU’D never burn the furniture with your cigarette 
¥ shed. Neither would you submit the en- 
gine of your car to meedless wear, and incur costly 
repairs. 

Yet millions of motorists do. You see telltale evi- 
dence of needless wear every day . . . smoking exhaust 
pipes—a waste of gas, oil and power which only costly 
repairs can stop. 

So take this important precaution now—before your 
car becomes a chronic “smoker!” Change NOW to 
Insulated Havoline, the superior oil that’s especially 
made to prevent needless wear in modern, high-efh- 
ciency engines. 

For Havoline is svsulated against heat—against high 
running temperatures—against the very thing that 
breaks down ordinary oils. 

: And Insulated Havoline is also distilled to remove 
harmful, carbon-forming impurities. 

Change now to Insulated Havoline at Texaco and 
other good dealers everywhere. 






DON’T WAIT TILL IT’S TOO LATE! 


There are at least 3,000,000 chronic “smokers” 






on the roads in America today. Let every one you 






see remind you to change to Insulated Havoline 






now —to help reduce excessive engine wear. 







e TUNE IN FRED ALLEN—Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy Fred Allen in the full 
sf hour program of the TEXACO STAR THEATRE...with Kenny Baker, Al Goodman’ 
yo sk / Orchestra and a great cast. Every Wed. Night, Columbia Network. 9:0‘ 
- E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.S.T., 8:00 P.S.1 
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If you want to 





SAVE MONEY...COMPARE 
THESE 2 TIRES, Mr. Truck Owner 


1. A Deeper Tread! 
The Store-Door Silvertown’s tread 
is deeper. Long after the conven- 
tional type tread shown at the right 
is worn away there’s plenty of rubber 
left to meet the road in this new type 
Goodrich Tire. 


2. A 47% Heavier Tread! 

You get 47% more rubber by weight 
in the Store-Door Tread. And all rub- 
ber is scientifically placed to give you 
the most in extra wear. 

3. 30% Greater Tread Width! 


Extra value in a wide, tough tread 
that wears slow and even — your 
tire dollar goes farther here. 


4. More Contact Area! 
With Store-Door Silvertowns 


@ BOTH TIRES FIT 


HERE'S THE NEW 
STORE-DOOR 
SILVERTOWN! 


v 
TER UYOUErER:, 


you always have more rubber in 
contact with the road. Here’s greater 
traction for stop-start service, 
greater resistance to skidding. 


Add to these advantages the extra 
benefits of Duramin, the amazing chem- 
ical discovery which prolongs rubber 
life, and you have the greatest mileage 
tire in B. F. Goodrich history. 


Don’t take our word for the extra mile- 
age! Get the names of local users and 
ask them. They will tell you that, on 
short runs or long ones, at high 
speeds or low, in city or intercity 
service, the Store-Door Silvertown 
gives 10,000 to 30,000 more miles 
than conventional type tires! 

Why not switch to B. F.Good- 
rich —and save? 


SAME RIMS ® 


AND WE THOUGHT 
THIS CONVENTIONAL TYPE 
TRUCK TIRE WAS GOOD! 








A Memeo to 
Dictators — 


More and more, modern 
dictation calls for the 
ease and efficiency that 
can only be assured by 
a truly modern dicta- 
tion-reporting system. 
That is why more and 
more modern dicta- 
tors are turning to 
the ease, speed, accu- 
racy and simplicity 
offered by .. . 


STENOTYPY- 
the Shorthand System that is Typed! 


When you think of typed dicta- 
tion, it puts an entirely new com- 
plexion on the handling of your 
correspondence. And on the report- 
ing of your conferences and meet- 
ings—the solving of all your dicta- 
tion emergencies! 

For immediately it brings into 
the picture machine ease, speed, 
accuracy, and simplicity. The 
Stenotype gives your secretary 
everything it takes to take every- 
thing you say ... and right the 
first time. 

If you’ve seen previous messages 
in this series, you already know 
what makes such priceless perform- 
ance possible. Such as: notes in 
plain English letters; never-chang- 
ing hundred per cent readability of 
those notes; noiseless touch opera- 


tion that conserves energy and 
promotes comfort; a speed reserve 
greater than the operator needs. 
And last, but not least: “inter- 
changeable notes”... an advan- 
tage whereby several typists can 
transcribe while one Stenotypist 
takes. 

Put these Stenotypy superiorities 
into one package, and you have the 
ideal, modern dictation medium for 
exacting executives! A time-saver, 
money-saver, and effort-saver. 
“‘Machine Age’”’ shorthand effi- 
ciency. Investigate this method 
which is already serving thousands 
of top executives and organizations. 
If you would like to see a demon- 
stration or have more details, ask 
your progressive business college, 
or write us. 


She STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Dept. 694-ST 


Typists 


. 


You can learn 
Stenotypy in 
your spare 
time, inexpen- 
sively. for 
free booklet, 
“Advantages 
to You 2 
YPy- 


The Time-Tested Shortwriting Machine- 


written espe- 
cially for execu- 
tives, “Steno- 
typy in Your 

ice.” A com- 
plimentarycopy 
will be sent you 
promptly on re- 
quest. 


Kot 


—-Approved by Thousands of Executives 
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Let ’em Eat Cake: Although Nan- 
cy Aliani of New York City didn’t 
care to have a piece of birthday 
cake, her fifteen guests did. The 
guests became ill. Miss Aliani start- 
ed her 26th year well . . . In Kansas 
City, seventeen girls gathered to 
cut into a birthday cake in cele- 
bration of the natal anniversary 
of Rosalie Rouen, their fellow 
worker, only to discover Rosalie was 
not there. No one had told her of 
the party. 


In Cups: William Kolberg threat- 
ened to leap from a Milwaukee river 
bridge, but was diverted by three 
fisherboys who gave him their catch. 
Hungry, the celebrant devoured 
three minnows and three crabs be- 
fore he was arrested. “How do you 
feel? No stomach-ache?” asked the 
solicitous judge. “I feel pretty good,” 
replied Kolberg. “Got a slight hang- 
over, that’s all.” 


What Am I Bid?: The public auc- 
tioneer received a bid of $10,000 for 
a three-story building in West Ches- 
ter, Pa., and considered the deal 
closed. But the bidder, a tailor, said 
he was only joking. The situation 
was ironed out by reauctioning, with 
the tailor liable for any difference 
between the new bid and $10,000... 
Wilma Francis, actress, got a di- 
vorce from her actor-husband, Leon 
Janney, in Los Angeles, on the 
grounds that he became physically 
violent whenever they played bridge. 
“Had you trumped his ace?” she 
was asked. “No, he might have been 
justified if I had done that.” 


The Legal Mind: The cost of re- 
pairing the teeth of a child on relief 
in White Sulphur Springs, Mont., 
was charged off by the board of 
county commissioners to the fund 
which finances the construction of 
bridges and other allied “bridge 
work.” 


Town Divided: The city council 
of LaSalle, Ill., voted for Daylight 
Saving Time a few weeks ago, but 
Mayor H. M. Orr vetoed the meas- 
ure last week, throwing the townfolk 
into confusion. Many of their neigh- 
bors and industries are proceeding 
under daylight time, while farmers 
and taverns, which would lose 4 
business hour that way, are con- 
tinuing under Central Standard 
Time. 
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He spends $10,000,000 a day! 
. Uncle Sam admired this tight-fisted 
’ buyer for a mail-order house, and put 
: , him buying everything from battle- 
a ; “= ships and bombsights to Army uni- 
forms and bed blankets. Meet Buyer 
No. 1, Donald M. Nelson, OPM’s 


Director of Purchases, and learn buy- 
ing tricks even a housewife can use. 


The bugler the Nazis 
couldn’t silence 


Hewaswalking among 
the tombstone. of 
British soldiers fallen 
in France, sounding 
Last Post...when the 
Nazis came. But a 
soldier, even a harm- 
less ancient, always 
saves a trick to fool 
the Jerries ... An ad- 
venture story by 
James Warner Bellah, 
Last Post. 


Jobs for young Americans 


What fascination lures a million-and-a-half young men to 
the job of hauling America’s cross-country freight? What 
fun do they have? What dangers? Read the adventures of 
these modern pony-rider boys in this week’s Post. Page 18. 


“A good wife costs $20 


-..and you’re $2 short,” said Parson Jackson ...A story 
of a man and his bond wife, when America was young: 
Rachel, by Howard Fast. 


“Bet you $5000 he 
can’t earn his living 


JUN 


Salute American Air Power! 


Who said 50,000 planes a year was a pipe-dream? Suppose 
you can’t make planes on the turn-the-crank basis, then 
what? Read how aircraft and automobile brains with 
Yankee ingenuity have hatched new plane-building meth- 
ods to stagger the world! A report from the factory front in 
the new Saturday Evening Post, by GARET GARRETT. 


The Subdeb and 
the Glamourpuss 


Swing and Audrey, those two dizzy 
but busy debs from Chicago, are 
back! Involved with a refugee 
named Raoul de Montmorille, an 
elopement, a perfume business deal 
and other super-dooper shenani- 
gans! The author? Paul Gallico. 


Go ahead and be a hero 


He wanted to join the Army’s horse artillery, but his re- 
port card showed straight A’s in “‘Garbage Disposal”. . . 
For fun read the story of a rookie who hated to stay in 
the dumps . . . ALSO an article for McGuffeyites (page 
27); Samuel Hopkins Adams describes a strange College 
Without Walls; short stories, editorials, poems, cartoons. 
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Sales in MILLIONS... 


Capital in THOUSANDS 


The record of *Harwood Manufacturing 
Co.’s growth from 1935 to 1940 is 
another success story for Open Account 
Financing. 

At the close of 1935, the year’s opera- 
tions were summed in these figures: 


Working Capital... .$ 9,735 


Dec srsnensce See 
Pees WOE 6 cs-6 cee. WEST 
Profits oeneeneeeeee 1,485 


The executives realized that potentially 
larger volume was in the offing . . . but 
didn’t see how it could possibly be handled 
with such meager working capital. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
entered the picture at this point. In an 
interview, one of our officers demonstrated 
the possibility of increased capital leverage 
through Open Account Financing... 
showed how money tied up in their 
receivables and inventory, could be 
released at will and re-employed at once. 


It started as a trial. It became a fixed 
financing policy. 


Five years later, December 31, 1940, 
and the financial reading was: 


Working Capital ...$ 37,335 
RB ecccesosescs AAA 
eS ee 40,015 
Ph 6th wae we ob 28,655 


Sales doubled; working capital and 
net worth nearly four times as large; 
PROFITS multiplied almost twenty times. 


It would have been impossible for this 
company, with a comparatively modest 
capital, to handle $1,500,000 annual 
volume, without a flexible financial pro- 
gram. In this case, our service certainly 
proved its worth. 

* * + * 

Is your problem anything like this? 
Are you bothered by uncertainty as to 
future money rates? Will you be able to 
obtain funds, on either short or long term 
notes, in amounts and at times when you 
need them? Our service assures you of 
dependable stability. Let us help plan a 
program for you. No obligation. Simply 
write Dept. NW. 


*A factual case from our records. The figures can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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Today, diesel-propelied tanks supplement military might. Carry own ar- 
tillery, anti-aircraft, radio, food, wounded. Symbolize important basic 
material for World War Il—machine power. Represent combination of 


other new basic materials, including Fiberglas.* 


oi 


More than 25 army camps, like this one, are 
warmer in winter and cost less to heat, because 
of Fiberglas. As pipe covering, it protects more 
than 200 miles of heating lines and helps save 
fuel for other defense needs. 


U.S. delivers the goods and Fiberglas insulation 
helps keep the “perishables” fresh. This “C-2” 
merchantman of the Moore-McCormack line 
uses light, firesafe, non-sagging Fiberglas insu- 
lation for the refrigerated cargo spaces. 


he 


Fast, light-armored cars like these protect flanks 
of tanks moving into action over rough terrain. 
To help car batteries withstand terrific jounc- 
ing without failure, Army uses Fiberglas- 
equipped batteries. 


Windowless airplane factory, for manufacturing 
even during blackouts, will utilize Fiberglas 
Dust-Stop* Air Filters in air-circulating sys- 
tem. They provide fresh, dustless air for work- 
men, protect precision tools against grime. 


instrument-loaded cockpits, costly engines, need 
protection against destructive rain, sun, wind, 
snow, sleet. Army experts are studying how to 
protect these vitals of airplanes with fire-and- 
moisture-proof tarpaulins of Fiberglas. 


Two basic forms of Fiberglas. Left: Yarn. Right: 
Wool. Each of these basic forms combines valu- 
able qualities which together give Fiberglas 
products their well-known dependability and 
superior performance. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


*Trade-marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


























Look wheal Glese. can do 


to draw profitable business to a restaurant! 
Or to a store, hotel or theatre, for that mat- 
ter. A well-designed interior, made appeal- 
ing with mirrors, plate glass, glass blocks, 
structural glass, is a drawing card that 
invites the crowds and boosts business. 
People just like to spend their money for 
food, merchandise or entertainment in 
smart surroundings. And you'd be sur- 
prised what an improvement can be made 
in sales by a small expenditure for glass! 

There are lots of things you can do with 


GLASS MAKES IT MORE ATTRACTIVE! The 
Coffee Shoppe of the Farragut Hotel, in 
Knoxville, illustrates the ability of glass 
to dress up a commercial interior. Here, 
delicately-etched, flesh tinted Pittsburgh 
Mirrors give the restaurant eve appeal. 
Architect: Lyman W. Cleveland, 
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“Honey, you'll have to do your 
own dishes tonight... I’m going 
to be a little late.” 
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glass. Our free, illustrated booklet is full 
of examples of what various businesses have 
done with Pittsburgh Glass to give interiors 
greater glamor and eye appeal. Send the 
coupon for your copy of this book. And we 
suggest that you call in an architect or 
interior designer and let him show you the 
possibilities. If you have trouble getting in 
touch with a design expert, we'll gladly 
help you. 


Pittsburgh Glass Products are available 
through leading glass jobbers and mirror 
manufacturers, as well as our own branches. 
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LETTERS 


Lindbergh’s Salute 


In the June 2 issue of Newsweek, under 
the heading “Pressure Parade,” there ap- 
pears a statement that Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Kathleen 
Norris, and Norman Thomas “gave their 
answers by outstretching their arms in the 
pledge to the American flag—a gesture 
commonly used in schools but now, be- 























N.Y. Daily News 


Lindbergh’s flag salute 


cause ‘t somewhat resembles the Fascist 
salute, being supplanted by a military-type 
salute.” 

The correct salute to the American flag 
is no more like the Nazi or Fascist salute 
than night is like day. In the picture, Mr. 
Thomas appears to be the only one giving 
it correctly and Mr. Lindbergh is plainly 
using the Nazi salute—which is an insult 
to our flag. 

GLADYS D. CANADAY 

Albany, N. Y. 


There are various versions of the flag 
salute, but one of the most common is that 
shown in the accompanying illustration— 
arm extended and palm upraised as in this 
picture, taken in a New York City school 





International 
School children’s flag salute 


before the gesture was jettisoned in favor 
of the military type salute, NewswtkkKs 
purpose in describing the arm extenswm 
of Wheeler, Lindbergh, Mrs. Norris, and 
Thomas as approximating “a gesture com 
monly used in schools” was to avoid leav- 
ing the impression—as the mere reprint 
ing of the picture without explanations 
might have succeeded in doing—that they 
were giving a straight-out Fascist salute. 
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How to be sure about 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


1. Get Certified Fixtures. MAZDA lamp manufacturers set up 
50 rigid specifications for better light and better service 
under which Fleur-O-Lier fixtures are tested. Certification 


is by world-famous Electrical Testing Laboratories of New 
York City. 


2. Get Guaranteed Fixtures. Fleur-O-Lier fixtures are guaran- 
teed by their manufacturers to be free from any defects in 
material, workmanship or assembly for 90 days. See 
guarantee above. 


3. Choose from a wide variety. Be sure that the fixtures you 
buy fit your specific needs. There are over 100 different sizes 
and designs of Fleur-O-Liers available for your selection. 


4. Get competent advice. Fluorescent lighting will serve you 
best if it is properly installed. Ask your local lighting 
company for suggestions on how to get the most out of 
your investment in fluorescent. 


And when you buy fivorescent fixtures insist that 
they carry the FLEUR-O-LIER tag at the right. 





FLEUR-O-LIER 
Manufactures 


the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURER 


r wh P mt ‘ "7 ag. } meta. 








For your protection 


FLEUR-O-LIER Fixtures 


are Tested and Certified on: 


Efficient lighting performance. 
Dependable ballasts and starters. 
Durability and safety. 

Minimum flicker. 

Ease of maintenance. 


High power factor—85% or more— 
and 44 other rigid specifications. 


VOC turer, 
TESTING wt Of Marda 
NEW VOR, Py 





It identifies Tested, Certified, 
Guaranteed FLEUR-O-LIERS 








TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers + 2110 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohic 
Please send me FREE new booklet “50 Standards 


7 
for Satisfaction,” together with list of Fleur-O-Lier | 
manufacturers. 
Name _ | 
Address | 

! 


City | State 



















A Memeo ia 
Dictator — 


More and more, modern 
dictation calls for the 
ease and efficiency that 
can only be assured by 
a truly modern dicta- 
tion-reporting system. 
That is why more and 
more modern dicta- 
tors are turning to 
the ease, speed, accu- 
racy and simplicity 
offered by... 


STENOTYPY- 
the Shorthand System that is Typed! 


When you think of typed dicta- 
tion, it puts an entirely new com- 
plexion on the handling of your 
correspondence. And on the report- 
ing of your conferences and meet- 
ings—the solving of all your dicta- 
tion emergencies! 

For immediately it brings into 
the picture machine ease, speed, 
accuracy, and simplicity. The 
Stenotype gives your secretary 
everything it takes to take every- 
thing you say... and right the 
first time. 

If you’ve seen previous messages 
in this series, you already know 
what makes such priceless perform- 
ance possible. Such as: notes in 
plain English letters; never-chang- 
ing hundred per cent readability of 
those notes; noiseless touch opera- 


tion that conserves energy and 
promotes comfort; a speed reserve 
greater than the operator needs. 
And last, but not least: “inter- 
changeable notes”... an advan- 
tage whereby several typists can 
transcribe while one Stenotypist 
takes. 

Put these Stenotypy superiorities 
into one package, and you have the 
ideal, modern dictation medium for 
exacting executives! A time-saver, 
money-saver, and effort-saver. 
‘‘Machine Age’”’ shorthand effi- 
ciency. Investigate this method 
which is already serving thousands 
of top executives and organizations. 
If you would like to see a demon- 
stration or have more details, ask 
your progressive business college, 
or write us. 


She STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. 694-ST 


You can learn 
Stenotypy in 


“Advantages 
to You in 
Stenotypy.” 


The Time 


EXECUTIVES 


written espe- 
cially for execu- 
tives, “Steno- 
typy in Your 

ce.” A com- 
plimentarycopy 
will be sent you 
promptly on re- 
quest. 
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Let ’em Eat Cake: Although Nan. 
cy Aliani of New York City didn’t 
care to have a piece of birth ay 
cake, her fifteen guests did. The 
guests became ill. Miss Aliani stuart. 
ed her 26th year well . . . In Kansas 
City, seventeen girls gathered to 
cut into a birthday cake in cele. 
bration of the natal anniversary 
of Rosalie Rouen, their fellow 
worker, only to discover Rosalie was 
not there. No one had told her of 
the party. 


In Cups: William Kolberg threat- 
ened to leap from a Milwaukee river 
bridge, but was diverted by three 
fisherboys who gave him their catch. 
Hungry, the celebrant devoured 
three minnows and three crabs be- 
fore he was arrested. “How do you 
feel? No stomach-ache?” asked the 
solicitous judge. “I feel pretty good,” 
replied Kolberg. “Got a slight hang- 
over, that’s all.” 


What Am I Bid?: The public auc- 
tioneer received a bid of $10,000 for 
a three-story building in West Ches- 
ter, Pa., and considered the deal 
closed. But the bidder, a tailor, said 
he was only joking. The situation 
was ironed out by reauctioning, with 
the tailor liable for any difference 
between the new bid and $10,000 ... 
Wilma Francis, actress, got a di- 
vorce from her actor-husband, Leon 
Janney, in Los Angeles, on _ the 
grounds that he became physically 
violent whenever they played bridge. 
“Had you trumped his ace?” she 
was asked. “No, he might have been 
justified if I had done that.” 





The Legal Mind: The cost of re- 
pairing the teeth of a child on relief 
in White Sulphur Springs, Mont., 
was charged off by the board of 
county commissioners to the fund 
which finances the construction of 


and other allied “bridge 


bridges 
work,” 


Town Divided: The city council 
of LaSalle, Ill., voted for Daylight 
Saving Time a few weeks ago, but 
Mayor H. M. Orr vetoed the meas- 
ure last week, throwing the townfolk 
into confusion. Many of their neigh- 
bors and industries are proceeding 
under daylight time, while farmers 
and taverns, which would lose 4 
business hour that way, are con- 
tinuing under Central Standard 
Time. 
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jams «=. Uncle Sam admired this tight-fisted 
, buyer for a mail-order house, and put 
him buying everything from battle- 
ships and bombsights to Army uni- 
forms and bed blankets. Meet Buyer 
No. 1, Donald M. Nelson, OPM’s 
Director of Purchases, and learn buy- 
ing tricks even a housewife can use. 


The bugler the Nazis 
couldn’t silence 


Hewaswalking among 
the tombstone. of 
British soldiers fallen 
in France, sounding 
Last Post...when the 
Nazis came. But a 
soldier, even a harm- 
less ancient, always 
saves a trick to fool 
the Jerries... An ad- 
venture story by 
James Warner Bellah, 
Last Post. 


Jobs for young Americans 


What fascination lures a million-and-a-half young men to 
the job of hauling America’s cross-country freight? What 
fun do they have? What dangers? Read the adventures of 
these modern pony-rider boys in this week’s Post. Page 18. 


“A good wife costs $20 


...and you’re $2 short,” said Parson Jackson ... A story 
of a man and his bond wife, when America was young: 
Rachel, by Howard Fast. 





“Bet you $5000 he 
can’t earn his living 
for three months” 


JUNE 14m ISSUE --* 


Se 


Salute American Air Power! 


Who said 50,000 planes a year was a pipe-dream? Suppose 
you can’t make planes on the turn-the-crank basis, then 
what? Read how aircraft and automobile brains with 
Yankee ingenuity have hatched new plane-building meth- 
ods to stagger the world! A report from the factory front in 
the new Saturday Evening Post, by GARET GARRETT. 


The Subdeb and 


the Glamourpuss 


Swing and Audrey, those two dizzy 
but busy debs from Chicago, are 
back! Involved with a refugee 
named Raoul de Montmorille, an 
elopement, a perfume business deal 
and other super-dooper shenani- 
gans! The author? Paul Gallico. 


Go ahead and be a hero 


He wanted to join the Army’s horse artiliery, but his re- 
port card showed straight A’s in “Garbage Disposal” . . . 
For fun read the story of a rookie who hated to stay in 
the dumps . . . ALSO an article for McGuffeyites (page 
27); Samuel Hopkins Adams describes a strange College 
Without Wallis; short stories, editorials, poems, cartoons. 











Sales in MILLIONS... 


Capital in THOUSANDS 


The record of *Harwood Manufacturing 
Co.’s growth from 1935 to 1940 is 
another success story for Open Account 
Financing. 

At the close of 1935, the year’s opera- 
tions were summed in these figures: 


Working Capital. ...$ 9,735 
SE tc > @ oes 6 6 
OG WOR wv iacecs WSST 
a ee ee 1,485 


The executives realized that potentially 
larger volume was in the offing . . . but 
didn’t see how it could possibly be handled 
with such meager working capital. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
entered the picture at this point. In an 
interview, one of our officers demonstrated 
the possibility of increased capital leverage 
through Open Account Financing... 
showed how money tied up in their 
receivables and inventory, could be 
released at will and re-employed at once. 


It started as a trial. It became a fixed 
financing policy. 


Five years later, December 31, 1940, 
and the financial reading was: 


Working Capital ...$ 37,335 
ests é+aneas See 
meee WOR. 6 sé a es 40,015 
Dt -sneeneee@ 28,655 


Sales doubled; working capital and 
net worth nearly four times as large; 
PROFITS multiplied almost twenty times. 

It would have been impossible for this 
company, with a comparatively modest 
capital, to handle $1,500,000 annual 
volume, without a flexible financial pro- 
gram. In this case, our service certainly 
proved its worth. 

* * * * 

Is your problem anything like this? 
Are you bothered by uncertainty as to 
future money rates? Will you be able to 
obtain funds, on either short or long term 
notes, in amounts and at times when you 
need them? Our service assures you of 
dependable stability. Let us help plan a 
program for you. No obligation. Simply 
write Dept. NW. 


*A factual case from our records. The figures can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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Poe how con pee ton wcle 
PICK A 
FORD TRUCK 


i 


Take a leaf from the ledger 

of the big fleet owners. The 
~ trucks in many fleets are 

operated continuously—day 
and night. Punishing loads are carried swiftly 
and safely thousands of miles every week of the 
year. These operators keep careful costs. A 
fraction of a cent a mile one way or the other 
frequently is the difference between profit and 
loss. They buy Ford Trucks because they stand 
























up under the grind and save on running time. 


Furthermore, overland operators like the high 
speed performance that only the Ford V-8 can 
give. City operators like rapid Ford acceleration, 
and easy handling in traffic. And a// operators 
are sold on the many Ford proved economies 
which include low fuel consumption and the 
low cost service that’s available everywhere! 

These things add up to /ow cost per ton-mile 
hauling which you'll get from Ford Trucks 
whether you operate one or a thousand. For 
proof, ask your Ford Dealer for an “on-your- 


job” test with your loads, and a> 


your driver—without obligation. 
AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
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‘AT ISN'T LIKE ‘17 


Tonay. the U. S. A.’s new basic materials for defense include— 
—special, new, and lighter armor plate for tanks and airplanes 
impenetrable by machine-gun bullets, 
— “self-healing” rubber which seals bullet holes in airplane 
gas tanks, 
—recently discovered, tougher alloys for the faster- firing 
Garand rifle, and 
—a new, fibrous glass, Fiberglas*, some of whose defense uses 
(not national defense secrets) are pictured on these pages. 
What is Fiberglas? It is glass . . . pure glass. But instead of coming 
in brittle, transparent sheets, it comes in the form of fleecy wool, or 
in the form of yarn, the fibers of which are finer than human hair. 
It can be woven, twisted, bent. Water and most acids won’t 
harm it. It is non-combustible. It stops heat, cold, electricity. 
In short, it makes available the long-known insulating properties 
of glass for many new and important uses. 


Me 
Muscle-propelled infantrymen in trenches symbolized important basic 
material of World War I—man power. Man power needed, however, 
supporting artillery, anti-aircraft, radio, ambulances, quartermasters, 
cavalry, in order to fight. 


A MECHANIZED ERA TURNS AMERICA’S DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM TO NEW BASIC MATERIALS 


And Fiberglas is an All-American basic material. It is made 
from minerals native to continental United States. The supply 
of these minerals is inexhaustible. As electrical insulation, it is 
increasing the capacity and dependability of motors and other 
electrical products. As thermal insulation, it brings new efficiency 
to housing, refrigeration, shipbuilding, the chemical, and many 
other process industries. 

As a fireproof, rotproof fabric, Fiberglas is proving to be the 
answer for many utility and decorative requirements. And Fiber- 
glas Dust-Stops* are the most widely used replaceable air filter. 

Yes, Fiberglas is important in peace-time industry in addition 
to its defense uses. Last but not least, the production of Fiberglas 
is being stepped up. Not only to meet usual commercial needs, 
but also to meet unusual defense demands. 

Investigate Fiberglas now. Write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Lid., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


in U. S. bombers, miles of wire for lighting, instruments, radio, and ignition 


Light, efficient hull-insulation, (as well as other types) made of Fiberglas, can 
save weight equivalent to 5 extra salvos for 16-inch guns or 6 extra days’ 
fuel supply for 45,000 ton U. S. battleship. 


meet extremes of heat, cold, moisture, vibration. To help lick these condi 
tions, Army and Navy use Fiberglas-insulated wire and cable. 


® 
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Today, diesel-propelied tanks supplement military might. Carry own ar- 
tillery, anti-aircraft, radio, food, wounded. Symbolize important basic 
material for World War I1—machine power. Represent combination of 


other new basic materials, including Fiberglas. 


. 
More than 25 army camps, like this one, are 
warmer in winter and cost less to heat, because 
of Fiberglas. As pipe covering, it protects more 


than 200 miles of heating lines and helps save 
fuel for other defense needs. 


U.S. delivers the goods and Fiberglas insulation 
helps keep the “perishables” fresh. This ““C-2” 
merchantman of the Moore-McCormack line 
uses light, firesafe, non-sagging Fiberglas insu- 
lation for the refrigerated cargo spaces. 


Fast, light- armored cars like these protect flanks 
of tanks moving into action over rough terrain. 
To help car batteries withstand terrific jounc- 
ing without failure, Army uses Fiberglas- 
equipped batteries. 


Windowless airplane factory, for manufacturing 
even during blackouts, will utilize Fiberglas 
Dust-Stop* Air Filters in air-circulating sys- 
tem. They provide fresh, dustless air for work- 
men, protect precision tools against grime. 


Instrument-loaded cockpits, costly engines, need 
protection against destructive rain, sun, wind, 
snow, sleet. Army experts are studying how to 
protect these vitals of airplanes with fire-and- 
moisture-proof tarpaulins of Fiberglas. 


Two basic forms of Fiberglas. Left: Yarn. Right: 
Wool. Each of these basic forms combines valu- 
able qualities which together give Fiberglas 
products their well-known dependability and 
superior performance. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


*Trade-marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














Look what Whats. can do 


to draw profitable business to a restaurant! 
Or to a store, hotel or theatre, for that mat- 
ter. A well-designed interior, made appeal- 
ing with mirrors, plate glass, glass blocks, 
structural glass, is a drawing card that 
invites the crowds and boosts business. 
People just like to spend their money for 
food, merchandise or entertainment in 
smart surroundings. And you’d be sur- 
prised what an improvement can be made 
in sales by a small expenditure for glass! 

There are lots of things you can do with 


GLASS MAKES IT MORE ATTRACTIVE! The 
Coffee Shoppe of the Farragut Hotel, in 
Knoxville, illustrates the ability of glass 
to dress up a commercial interior. Here, 
delicately-etched, flesh tinted Pittsburgh 
Mirrors give the restaurant eye appeal. 
Architect: Lyman W. Cleveland. 
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glass. Our free, illustrated booklet is full 
of examples of what various businesses have 
done with Pittsburgh Glass to give interiors 
greater glamor and eye appeal. Send the 
coupon for your copy of this book. And we 
suggest that you call in an architect or 
interior designer and let him show you the 
possibilities. If you have trouble getting in 
touch with a design expert, we'll gladly 
help you. 

Pittsburgh Glass Products are available 
through leading glass jobbers and mirror 
manufacturers, as well as our own branches. 


| Jue bookler 


Crammed with facts and illustrations 
ra 


n 
of how Pittsburgh Glass has nie 
ed to brighten UP interiors and but 

us 


better business 


y! 
SEND THE COUPON FOR YOUR FREE coP 
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Please send 
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Better Business -. - - 


Glass Company 
a hie.. Pittsburgh, a ro 
hout obligation, 
me. wy Better Interiors or 
with Glass. 
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Lindbergh’s Salute 


In the June 2 issue of Newsweek, unde 
the heading “Pressure Parade,” there a, 
pears a statement that Charles A, Lin 
bergh, Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Kathlee 
Norris, and Norman Thomas “gave thyj 
answers by outstretching their arm:s jn thd 
pledge to the American flag—a gesty, 
commonly used in schools but now, be 




















N.Y. Daily Ne 


Lindbergh’s flag salut. 


‘ause it somewhat resembles the Fascis 
salute, being supplanted by a military-typg 
salute.” 

The correct salute to the American fla 
is no more like the Nazi or Fascist salut 
than night is like day. In the picture, Mr 
Thomas appears to be the only one givin 
it correctly and Mr. Lindbergh is plain) 
using the Nazi salute—which is an insu 
to our flag. 

GLADYS D. CANADAY 

Albany, N. Y. 


There are various versions of the fla 
salute, but one of the most common is that 
shown in the accompanying illustration 
arm extended and palm upraised as in thi 
picture, taken in a New York City schoo 








In 


School children’s flag salute 


rnationa 





before the gesture was jettisoned in favo 
of the military type salute, Newsweek 
purpose in describing the arm extenswn 
of Wheeler, Lindbergh, Mrs. Norris, an4 
Thomas as approximating “a gesture com 
monly used in schools” was to avoid leav 
ing the impression—as the mere reprint 
ing of the picture without exp/anato 
might have succeeded in doing—that the 
were giving a straight-out Fascist salute 
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How to be sure about 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


1. Get Certified Fixtures. MAZDA lamp manufacturers set up 
50 rigid specifications for better light and better service 
under which Fleur-O-Lier fixtures are tested. Certification 
is by world-famous Electrical Testing Laboratories of New 
York City. 

2. Get Guaranteed Fixtures. Fleur-O-Lier fixtures are guaran- 
teed by their manufacturers to be free from any defects in 
material, workmanship or assembly for 90 days. See 
guarantee above. 


3. Choose from a wide variety. Be sure that the fixtures you 
buy fit your specific needs. There are over 100 different sizes 
and designs of Fleur-O-Liers available for your selection. 


4. Get competent advice. Fluorescent lighting will serve you 
best if it is properly installed. Ask your local lighting 
company for suggestions on how to get the most out of 
your investment in fluorescent. 


And when you buy fluorescent fixtures insist that 
they carry the FLEUR-O-LIER tag at the right. 


FLEUR-O-LIER 
Wanufpactunes 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-0-LIER requirements 





For your protection 


FLEUR-O-LIER Fixtures 


are Tested and Certified on: 


Efficient lighting performance. 
Dependable ballasts and starters. 
Durability and safety. 

Minimum flicker. 

Ease of maintenance. 


High power factor—85% or more— 
and 44 other rigid specifications. 


It identifies Tested, Certified, 
Guaranteed FLEUR-O-LIERS 








TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers + 2110 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE new booklet “50 Standards 
for Satisfaction,” together with list of Fleur-O-Lier 
manufacturers. 
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Complete Banking Service 


for Commerce and Industry 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Born: To Buddy Baer, heavyweigly 
fighter, and the former Ralpha Pewrl, g ; 
pound 3-ounce daughter, Sheila Elizabet) 
in Sacramento, Calif., June 4. 


Birtupay: Frank 
Buchman, founder of 
the Oxford Movement 
and creator of Moral Re- 
armament, 63, June 4. 
The Pennsylvania-born 
evangelist has subordi- 
nated his peace aims to 
a Home Defense Cam- Bu 
paign for ‘‘a strong 
America, fortified against attack from 
within or without” . . . Thurman Arnol 
trust-busting United States Assistant At 
torney General, 50, June 2. . . James J] 
Braddock, ex-heavyweight champion 9 
the world, 36, June 7. 





ciman 


Marriep: Charles Ray, silent-film actor, 
and Yvonne Guerin, in Los Angeles, June 
4... Roger W. Ris, writer-son of the late 
Jacob Riis, social reformer, and E!izabeih 
Hunter Hipple, at Springfield, Mas, 
June 5. 


Divorcep: Morton Downey, stage and 
radio tenor, and the former Barbara Ben. 
nett, who were married in 1929, at Bridge. 
port, Conn., June 4. Downey was granted 
custody of their five children, who will live 
with his mother, 


Diep: Louis Chevro- 
let, 62, automobile pio- 
neer, in Detroit, June 
6. Swiss-born, Chevrolet 
came to this country in 
1900 and gained fame as 
a car designer and racer, 
setting a world record of 
Wide World 52.8 seconds for a mile 

Chevrolet at Sheepshead Bay in 

1905. He started the 
Chevrolet Motor Co. in 1911 but four 
years later sold his interest to W. C. Du 
rant, his financial backer, who took the 
company to General Motors . . . Joseph 
Walker Wear, 64, banker arid internation- 
ally known tennis authority, in Philadel- 
phia, June 4... Rep. M. Michae! Edel- 
stein of New York, 53, of a heart attack 
in the lobby of the House of Represente- 
tives, June 4. He had just left the floor of 
the House, where he passionately defended 
his Jewish race against charges of attempt- 
ing to involve America in Europe’s war ... 
Arthur Curtiss James, 74, financier, phi- 
lanthropist, and last of the railroad barons, 
of pneumonia, in New York City. June 4 
... Alabama Pitts, 30, the Sing Sing pm 
on athlete who entered organized base- 
ball five years ago, of wounds received 
in a tavern brawl, in Morgantown, N.C, 
June 7... Wilhelm, ex-Kaiser of Ger- 
many, in Doorn, Holland, June 4 (se 
page 28). 





















Whai are the best times 
N 


for your Long Distance calls? 


AVY Weight 
Pecrl, a . 


Elizabeth The chart below shows the ebb and flow of Long 
Distance telephone calls during an average day. 
Notice the sharp peaks in mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon? 
That’s when the business men you want to 
reach are busiest. 
See the third peak at 7 P. M.? 


That’s when your out-of-town friends are most 


uchman : likely to be telephoning, too. 

ck from _ If you avoid these three peak periods, you'll get 
“ rnold fast service and may find folks more free to talk. 
Stant At ° : 

Sunes , ™» It’s a simple suggestion — but worth remem- 


bering these days when defense puts such a load 
on telephone facilities. 
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...well, now there’s a Saw h 
. that can TALK! . 
sl 
HIS is no vaudeville gag. It’s the true story of an automatic metal- 4 
sawing machine that is frequently heard to say, with bell-like 2 
tones and flashing eyes: “Here, boss, is the exact number of pieces of 
you told me you wanted sawed off on this job!” We know of this te 
remarkable machine because we built into it the counting device that a 
does the talking . . . a predetermining counter that’s preset to the 7 
° . ° . d 
number of pieces desired . . . and when that number of pieces is cut, te 
it signals the operator with a light or a bell, or actuates a mechanism i 
to stop the machine. And the machine never disobeys orders, never 
runs short or runs over. ) 


The ability to count (and “talk” about it, too) has made this saw an 
individual in its field, a leader in its market. And perhaps a Veeder- ti 
Root Device will bring to light some hidden talents in your product. a 


On this page, July 14: How Veeder-Root helps the girls to remember you! 


VEEDER-ROOT ! 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Conn. @ Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 











IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY + IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, P. @ 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 





in Tomorrow’s 









War Aid Problem 


Ti vital problem facing Washington 
last week was how to keep Britain suc- 
cessfully in the war until fall, when the 
full weight of America’s aid would begin 
to be felt. In military circles there was 
considerable uneasiness over Britain’s 
chances of holding the Near East and the 
Mediterranean. With all military factors 
not yet clear, Britain was given no more 
than a 50-50 chance. Although it was 
sranted that loss of the Mediterranean did 
not mean defeat for Britain, it was feared 
it might be a load on British home morale. 
Washington, believing that Hitler will ex- 
ert every effort to win the war this sum- 
mer, could offer little more immediate as- 
sistance to Britain that would still be 
“short of war.” 
















Army’s Officer Problem 


Officers training the new Army report 
that selectees are averaging remarkably 
high in mental capacity and ability to 
learn, as well as in physique. Selectees in 
many sections of the country measure up 
better than National Guardsmen and are 
better equipped to be advanced to non- 
commissioned officers’ posts than Guards- 
men already holding that rank. The same 
situation exists in the commissioned grades 
where, in many cases, National Guard 
officers are far inferior to Reserve officers, 
especially in the lower bracket. High Army 
officials think they could get much bet- 
ter results if they could ease some Nation- 
al Guard and noncommissioned officers 
out and replace them with Reserve officers 
and talented selectees. Although it’s a 
touchy situation, some shifts will be made 
in the coming months. 




























National Notes 


Ex- (Ambassador Kennedy, onetime Mari- 
time Commission head, has been writing 
and telephoning friends in Washington 
criticizing the Maritime Commission’s pro- 
gram and saying it’s humanly impossible 
for the U.S. to build enough ships in time 
to save England . . . Senator Pepper, the 
Administration’s most outspoken interven- 
tionist, frequently confers with Assistant 
Secretary of State Berle before making 
statements on foreign policy . . . Officers 
of British warships being repaired here 










have expressed high admiration for the 
efficiency and speed of American work- 
men. One ship, originally brought over 
only for repair of damage, will now 
have its engines overhauled, too ... 
Members of Congress from the more popu- 
lous states are seeking additional funds 
for clerical hire. Senator Mead (N.Y.) 
says it is costing him $400 a month to 
handle his greatly increased correspond- 
ence. 


Danish Diplomats’ Status 


The State Department has quietly 
asked Einar Blechingberg, the Danish 
Legation’s ex-counselor, and the two Dan- 
ish New York vice consuls who, with him, 
repudiated the Greenland deal, to go 
home. They are no longer recognized by 
this government, and it’s the hope of the 
State Department that they will be or- 
dered home or sent to posts outside the 
U.S. so that no trouble will develop. How- 
ever, should Copenhagen, under Nazi 
pressure, attempt to designate Bleching- 
berg as Denmark’s Minister here, the State 
Department plans to ask that deporta- 
tion proceedings be instituted under a 
little-known measure authorizing deporta- 
tion of any foreign official whose status 
is altered after his admission here. 


U.S. Axis Sales 


Sales of U.S. materials to countries 
friendly to the Axis may soon get an airing 
in Washington. Rep. John M. Coffee 
(Wash.), sponsor with Sen. Guy M. Gil- 
lette (Iowa) of a resolution calling for a 
joint Congressional investigation of such 
sales, has already gathered much material 
that would give opponents of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy a field day if it reached 
the floor of Congress. In addition to data 
on the sale of oil and gasoline to Japan, 
Coffee has figures showing that, among 
other things, the U.S. last year sent Fin- 
land 17,602,000 pounds of lard, compared 
with 732,000 pounds in 1939, and that ship- 
ments of toluol (basis for TNT) to Spain 
rose from almost nothing to 1,574,000 
pounds in 1940. Coffee contends most of 
these supplies eventually reach Germany. 
They were shipped, of course, under ex- 
port licenses approved by the State De- 
partment. 


Wallace’s Success 


Vice President Wallace has surprised 
veteran senators by the way he has taken 
over his job of presiding over the Senate. 
He has quickly acquired knowledge of the 
technique and rules (written and un- 
written) of the Senate and is becoming, in 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


addition, an effective behind-the-scenes 
man. His quiet manner of working, in 
direct contrast to Garner’s brusqueness, 
is proving highly successful. Even Repub- 
lican senators are joining in the prediction 
that he will become one of the Senate’s 
best presiding officers. 


Trivia 

Air Corps Reserve Officers taking ex- 
aminations for promotion have been asked 
to solve troop movement problems in the 
Battle of Gettysburg . . . There’s a bill 
in Congress to wipe off the books an 
$1,800 debt run up by Gen. Hugh Johnson 
in his NRA days. Johnson has refused to 
pay it, claiming he couldn’t be expected to 
stuff himself and all his brief cases in a 
single berth or a single hotel room . . 
Bernard Baruch, in criticizing defense ac- 
tivities, recently remarked that people in 
Washington were “walking around in 
molasses.” Then he changed molasses to 
glue . . . Senator George, once noted as a 
free talker, has become much more circum- 
spect now that he heads the Senate’s 
Foreign Relations Committee. 





Nazi Portuguese Offer 


Diplomatic information from Portugal 
discloses that the Germans have now in- 
formed the Portuguese Government of 
Nazi plans for its future. Shortly after re- 
ceiving a voluminous report about three 
weeks ago from a special courier from Ber- 
lin, Nazi Minister von Hoyningen-Huene 
obtained an audience with Portuguese Dic- 
tator Salazar. In ensuing discussions, the 
German Minister is reported to have prom- 
ised that, in return for Axis cooperation 
(presumably submarine and air-base priv- 
ileges, etc.), Portugal would be permitted 
to retain its colonies and “complete sov- 
ereignty” on the Continent. The alterna- 
tive, clearly hinted at, was partitioning of 
Portuguese colonies between France and 
Spain, with Spanish hegemony over Por- 
tugal itself being established after an Axis 
victory. So far as is known, the Portuguese 
have given no final reply. 


Hungarian Monarchy? 

Hungarian and Italian officials have been 
quietly discussing a scheme to reunite 
Hungary and the newly created Croatia un- 
der a common ruler. There would be a loose 
alliance, with both countries preserving 
their independence but following an iden- 
tical foreign policy. The King would pre- 
sumably be the Duke of Spoleto, now ruler 
of Croatia. Behind this is the desire of both 
Hungary and Italy for a common bound- 
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ary and a common understanding which 
would make possible a stronger front 
toward Germany. This question formed 
an important part of Hungarian Prime 
Minister Bardossy’s talk with Mussolini 
during his Rome visit. 


Japanese Nazi Pique 


Travelers returning from the Orient re- 
port that relations between the Japanese 
and those Nazis now in Japan and China 
are becoming severely strained. In a broad 
sense, this is caused by Japanese anger and 
fear over strong German efforts to force 
Tokyo into a course that might involve 
war with the U.S. However, there’s an- 
other reason. The Nazis have made no ef- 
fort to conceal their contempt for “the lit- 
tle brown men,” and their arrogance is 
having its effect. Now Japanese police and 
customs officials make it a point to ques- 
tion, politely but lengthily, all Nazis, usu- 
ally managing to delay them just long 
enough to make them miss a train or boat. 
In contrast, transient and resident Amer- 
icans in the Orient have lately been receiv- 
ing extremely courteous treatment at the 
hands of the Japanese. 


Egyptian Crisis 


The British are privately worried about 
the current governmental crisis in Egypt. 
There’s growing dissension among Egyp- 
tian political leaders, and uneasiness is be- 
coming apparent among the masses. The 
British credit this to Italian, not German, 
diplomatic pressure and propaganda. Ap- 
parently the Italians have been particularly 
successful in winning over certain Wafdist 
party leaders with convincing promises to 
give Egypt a prominent place in the Mid- 
dle East under the Axis’ “new order.” 


Bulgaria vs. Italy 


Bulgaria and Italy have been having an 
unpublicized squabble over the boundary 
between the two countries in Macedonia. 
After the collapse of Greece, Italy occupied 
the towns of Tetovo, Gostivar, and Krush- 
evo in territory promised to Bulgaria 
by Hitler. Sofia protested to Rome, but 
without effect. Finally, King Boris went 
to Germany “to visit his father” (who lives 
in Coburg), but traveled by way of 
Berchtesgaden. Last week, the Italians 
evacuated the three towns, 


Foreign Notes 


Russia has forbidden the export of news- 
papers published in the Baltic nations now 
under Soviet control, apparently to pre- 
vent any hint of conditions in these coun- 
tries reaching other nations . . . Among 
Jewish RAF pilots in the Middle East is 
one ace, credited with downing eighteen 
German and Italian planes in the. Libyan 
campaign, who was a member of the fa- 
mous Richthofen squadron in the World 








War ... Word in Madrid circles now is that 
the Germans will enter Spain in August, 
after the harvest . . . Washington believes 
the transport of German soldiers and equip- 
ment through Italy must now be com- 
pleted, since restrictions on travel by 
Americans are being eased . . . Open cries 
of “Become a prisoner as soon as you 
can!” have been voiced recently by rela- 
tives seeing Italian soldiers off for the 
Mediterranean war theaters. 





Wages and Prices 


) ) Mediation Board members 
have been holding hot discussions lately 
over the effect of wage increases on prices. 
Employer members, particularly, fear a 
wage-price spiral is developing that will 
threaten the national economy and will, 
incidentally, provide much future trouble 
for the board through strikes caused by 
higher living costs. Labor members of the 
board hold that most concerns can pay 
higher wages out of profits. All members 
agree that it’s not the present job of the 
board to worry about prices, but many be- 
lieve it will be only a matter of time be- 
fore the board’s work will have to be co- 
ordinated, to some extent at least, with 
Leon Henderson’s efforts to keep prices un- 
der control. 


New Products 


Wheat germ is now being packaged for 
family use and can be eaten like candy or 
nuts, or mixed with cereals, flours, etc., to 
provide vitamins B, E, and G .. . Use of a 
specially cut cardboard form permits shirts 
to be folded and packaged for sale without 
using pins .. . A transparent plastic de- 
vice, known as “Bug Eliminator,” can be 
attached to the radiator grille to divert air 
currents, and therefore bugs and insects, 
away from automobile windshields. 


Union Bond Drive 


In an effort to step up Defense Bond 
sales, Secretary Morgenthau has assigned 
his special assistant, James L. Houghteling, 
to work as the Treasury’s liaison man with 
William Green, Philip Murray, and lesser 
union chiefs on a plan for a voluntary, un- 
ion-sponsored, payroll-deduction system 
for installment buying of Defense Bonds. 
(Several big corporations have already in- 
stituted payroll-deduction plans.) To set 
an example, the international unions and 
large locals would subscribe for blocks of 
$50,000 and up. It’s later hoped to extend 
the plan to non-union workers. 


Business Footnotes 


In a little-noticed article in the Review 
of Economic Statistics, W. S. Woytinsky, 
Social Security Board economist, uses em- 
ployers’ old-age-insurance reports to show 
that most employment estimates are run- 








NEWSWEEK 


ning from two and a half to four million 
below actual employment — whic); 
course means unemployment is muc)) Jes 
than is popularly believed . . . Fear of , 
railroad jam in the fall is causing ; 
retail merchants to buy up a full year’ 
supplies now. Store buyers are coming int, 
New York and other wholesale market; 
four to six weeks ahead of their usu! sea. 
sonal visits in order to hurry shipment of 
goods ... The Treasury is instruct 
publicity men to avoid use of the wor | “jp. 
flation” in any material gotten up to boost 
Defense Bond sales . . . Many machine. 
tool salesmen, most of whom are engineers, 
are being pulled off the road to work in 
the shops, which keeps them employed 
(sales forces aren’t much needed now) and 
helps meet the demand for trained ; 
visory personnel. 


= 
= 





Movie Lines 


Es an attempt to do something about 
declining movie attendance, film officials 
are considering personal-appearance tours 
for the younger stars with whom the pub- 
lic isn’t yet thoroughly familiar . . . Inci- 
dentally, the lack of well-known, estab- 
lished stars is delaying the production of 
more than a score of films . . . Proof that 
Jane Withers is no longer considered a 
child actress: Her name has been added to 
the list of Twentieth Century-Fox actresses 
available for “leg art.” 


Factory-Made ‘Indian’ Goods 


With this country rapidly becoming the 
world’s fashion center, designers are turn- 
ing to American Indian designs to replace 
the formerly popular European type of 
women’s wear. The demand for Indian- 
design clothing, jewelry, leather orna- 
ments, etc., has now grown far beyond the 
ability of actual Indians to fill it, even 
though their local crafts have been encour- 
aged in recent years by the government. 
So a considerable volume of “Indian” 
goods are currently being turned out by 
factories in New Jersey and Connecticut. 


Press Notes 


The Pulitzer Prize committee mace no 
individual award for foreign correspond- 
ence, but Leland Stowe of The Chicago 
Daily News, himself a likely candida‘e for 
the prize, and many other foreign corre- 
spondents urged that the award go post- 
humously to Ralph Barnes, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune reporter killed in Yugoslavia . . - 
Alva Johnston is preparing a profile on 
Bernarr Macfadden for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post . . . London newspapermen are 
still chuckling over the omniscient London 
Times’ boner in reporting that “Lenin’s 
widow is expected to take refuge in Mex- 
ico.” Competing papers gleefully pointed 
out that Lenin’s widow has been dead for 
two years. 
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DID YOU SAY 


for gasoline, oil, water, tire pressure, 
etc... . and returned without delay 
when you are ready to leave. Such 
services as you order will be supplied 
at prevailing city rates, 
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During July and August, if your 
family’s vacation plans include a visit 
to New York, stay at the 2200-room 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Pay only the 















Bry regular rate for mother and dad— 
sof that there will be no room charge for the 
Sool « children. We'll include the young- 
dded to sters free! 
ctresses It’s all part of our unique new plan 
to help New York-bound families en- 
joy the most comfortable, care-free 
y0ds vacation ever, yet keep expenses 
5 within a modest budget. If you travel 
ing the by ear, you'll like these additional 
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services, too... 



















* Modern garage service—if you wish 
it, of course—at reasonable rates. 
Your car will be handled carefully by 
a uniformed attendant ... checked 





* We'll supply you with city maps 
... we'll help you crowd your vaca- 
tion hours with sight-seeing—thea- 
tres, shopping districts, parks, zoos, 
skyscrapers, museums, etc. And, at 
the Pennsylvania, you'll be ideally 
located for side trips to New York’s 
famous suburbs, beaches, and the 
many outlying attractions. 





* If you want to save time on the 
road, we'll pack a delicious box lunch- 
eon for you. It is reasonably priced, 
and it will be ready when you leave. 















* If you are going to another Statler 
city from New York, we'll make 
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ROOM FOR ONE $3.50—FOR TWO $5.00 












“bring the children free?” 


reservations ahead for your party, 
without charge. 













Why not give your family the extra 
pleasure and security of staying at 
Hotel Pennsylvania . . . at such 
amazingly low rates? You'll double 
your vacation pleasure! As for us... 


We want you to learn why Hotel 
Pennsylvania has long enjoyed the 
confidence of the travel-wise. How, 
in the past few years alone, more than 
a million dollars have been spent to 
make Hotel Pennsylvania even finer 
than ever. We want you to see for 
yourself why, in a recent travel sur- 
vey, the hotel preferences of the thou- 
sands of people interviewed totaled 


up to this fact... ’ 














| AMONG THOSE WHO ¢ 
8 | TRAVELTONEWYORK | 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
IS FIRST CHOICE! 




















































INTERNATIONAL- 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Double the payload space on 
the same wheelbase length. 


Easy to work on route — 
easy to load and unload. 


Easy to handle in traffic— 
easy to park in small space. 


Roomy driver compart- 


ment. 





oe 


Low single-step entrance; 
high, wide, side-door open- 
ings. 

Double-anchor hydraulic 
brakes; longer, easier-rid- 
ing springs. 

Modern insulation; re- 
frigeration insulation also 
available. 


AEG 40 


STE AAs pat ke. 


TWO MODELS: The K-1-M, 44-ton chassis, and K-3-M, 
1-ton chassis. Both built in 102-inch wheelbase for the 7 %- 
foot body; and 113-inch wheelbase for the 9%s-foot body. 








“VW ALL-STEEL STREAMLINED METRO Boples 


Multi-stop delivery is their meat—they lit- 
erally eat it up! These new all-truck Inter- 
nationals with handsome all-steel Metro 
Bodies are not just a body builder’s con- 
version of an all-purpose chassis. They are 
designed and built to carry bulky loads 
more easily, to make more stops in less 
time. They handle freely in traffic, park 
quickly in less space, conserve drivers’ 
energy. 

The beautiful and trim Metro 
Bodies — exclusive with Inter- 
national—lend prestige to your 
business; provide comfort, 
safety, and loading-and-unload- - 
ing convenience for the driver. 





SEE THE NEW 
GREEN DIAMOND ENGINE 


Low operating cost, an outstanding 
feature of the new K-Line Internationals, 
will cut your delivery expense. These 
new multi-stop Internationals are pow- 
ered by the great, new Green Diamond 
Engine, designed and built by Interna- 
tional Harvester as a truck power-plant 
exclusively. 

Compare these outstanding Interna- 
tionals with any other delivery 
trucks. Ask for a demonstration 
—test them on your own routes. 
See any International dealer or 
branch. Write for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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METRO MAGIC DOOR— 
exclusive, patented! Double 
and single hinged doors also 
available. 
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Pressure of New War Crises 
Boosts Verbal Heat in Nation 


FDR Blasts Peace Talk 
and Hull Scores Vichy’s Stand; 


‘Seize-Send’ Arouses Storm 


Yankee tempers flared from Washing- 
ton to Tokyo last week, splashing across 
the troubled world political horizon like 
summer heat lightning. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull scorched 
French Ambassador Gaston Henry-Haye 
and the Vichy regime for collaborating 


with Hitler. American Ambassador Wil- 
liam D. Leahy blistered Frenfh Vice Pre- 


mier Jean Darlan for attacks 
against the United States in the 
French press. President Roosevelt 
blasted “certain American news- 
papers” for circulating a Nazi-in- 
spired rumor that Ambassador 
John G. Winant had flown home 
from London to tell the President 
that the British were through. 
Joseph C. Grew, American Am- 
bassador to Japan, assailed all who 
talked of peace. Wait-weary Con- 
gressmen heckled the Administra- 
tion for defense delays. Newspa- 
pers shouted at striking defense 
workers to get into line. And Mr. 
Roosevelt’s critics accused him of 


try at it. After hearing his envoy’s report, 
the Secretary issued a statement: 

“Tt would seem scarcely believable that 
the French Government at Vichy should 
adopt the policy of collaboration with 
other powers for the purpose of aggression 
and oppression . . . This could only be 
utterly inimical to the just rights of other 
countries, to say nothing of its ultimate 
effects on the liberties, the true interests, 
and the welfare of the people of France.” 

Telling reporters that “I can’t dream of 
any aggression,” Henry-Haye marched to 
the State Department to assure Hull ver- 
bally that France meant to attack no one. 
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trying to set up a “socialist dicta- 
torship” through the War Depart- 
ment’s bill authorizing government 
seizure of private property “of 
whatever kind or character.” 

In short, Americans were trou- 


bled. 
One of the things they were wor- 
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red about was France’s drift 
toward anti-British, anti-Ameri- 
can belligerency: Having asked 
Vichy for written assurances that 
the Pétain regime did not in- 
tend to go beyond the Franco- 
German armistice, and having got 











The Tennessean did not believe him, and 
he told him so in language that might 
1ave jeopardized his standing as a good 
churchman. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, Ad- 
miral Darlan undertook to reprimand 
Leahy for “meddling” in French politics, 
and the salty American Admiral, who had 
long since tired of inspired press attacks 
against him and against his country, seized 
the occasion to give his naval colleague a 
dressing down. 

Nor did the week-end Anglo-Free 
French invasion of Syria (see page 23) al- 
leviate Franco-American tension. On the 
contrary, it caused Hull to question Hen- 
ry-Haye sharply on Monday regarding the 
possible effect of events in the Near East 
on the “gentlemen’s agreement” between 
Admiral Georges Robert, High Commis- 
sioner in charge of French Western Hemi- 
sphere possessions, and Admiral John W. 
Greenslade of the United States 
Navy, whereby Washington has 
been permitted close control over 
the movements of French warships 
in the Caribbean. Hull was under- 
stood to have revealed to Henry- 
Haye the gist of a stiff note ad- 
dressed to Vichy warning that the 
status of French possessions in the 
Atlantic, of American food ship- 
ments to Continental France, and 
of shipments to French Africa 
might have to be reexamined in 
the light of developments. 

In the matter of Winant’s trip, 
which the press had tried to sur- 
round with almost as much mys- 
tery as Rudolf Hess’ flight to Scot- 
land, and of the peace rumors 
which accompanied the former 
New Hampshire Governor, there 
was less official concern but con- 
siderably more: heat. 

Although the peace rumors per- 
sisted all week, culminating in an 
interview which Hitler granted to 
John C. Cudahy, former Ambas- 
sador to Belgium, the President 
took no note of them until his 
Friday press conference. When a 
reporter touched the subject off, 
however, Mr. Roosevelt exploded 











what he thought was a vague re- 
ply, Hull asked Leahy to have a 


“That Property Seizure Bill” 


© 1941, New York Tribune, Inc, 


with it. 
There were secret memoranda 
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on his desk, the President said, which 
proved that Berlin had instructed friends 
of the Nazis in this country to cultivate 
the idea that Germany had no aggressive 
designs on the Americas, at the same time 
planting the rumor that Winant’s return 
would be the signal that the British were 
delivering an ultimatum to the United 
States: come in or we go out. Mr. Roose- 
velt cited the Cudahy interview as an 
excellent example of the first, then cited 
The New York Times’ reply as a rebuttal 
worthy of being reprinted in every paper 
in the land: 

“At the end of his interview with Mr. 
Cudahy .. . Hitler complains that he is 
always being misunderstood in the United 
States. ‘Time after time he has tried to 
emphasize that the position of Germany 
and his plans are not inimical to the 
United States, but his efforts have always 
proved futile.” They will always remain 
futile, unless we become a nation of dupes; 
for the utter worthlessness of Hitler’s ex- 
planations and assurances and promises is 
written in his record. He is always the best 
friend of the next nation on his list.” 

Whereupon the President disposed of 
such rumors with the flat statement that 
Winant had not brought “even a tenth 
cousin of a peace offer.” And the envoy 
himself, meeting later with a group of 
Administration senators, not only denied 
that Britain was near the end of her rope 
but insisted that Churchill believed he 
could hold Suez. 

In a week of explosions, probably the 
loudest was over the measure variously 
attacked as the “Draft Property,” “Seize- 
Send,” or “Brass Knuckle” Bill. Drafted 
by the War Department, presumably 
wearing the blessing of the White House, 
the Navy, and the OPM, and reaching the 
Senate June 2, the measure would au- 
thorize “the President . . . during any 
period of national emergency . . . to req- 
uisition certain property . . . real or 
personal, tangible or intangible . . . [for 
which] shall be paid . . . such sum as the 
President shall determine.” 

A storm reminiscent of the Lend-Lease 
battle promptly broke loose. Rep. Dewey 
Short, Missouri Republican, warned that 
“we are going to wake up in a Socialist 
state.” Sen. Hiram Johnson, California 
Republican, called it “the damnedest piece 
of legislation I have seen,” and Sen. Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, Montana Democrat, 
cried: “Dictatorship.” Even Administra- 
tion stalwarts wavered in the face of such 
concentrated fire. Rep. Frank Hook, Mich- 
igan New Dealer, agreed with his Mis- 
souri colleague that “if we are going to 
requisition all property . .. we’ve got 
national socialism.” 

Why had the War Department asked 
for such sweeping powers? Under Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson, whose 
office had drafted the bill, mentioned the 
case of an unnamed private citizen who 
had declined to surrender his plane. Later 











‘T can’t dream of any aggression,’ Henry-Haye told reporters 


his chief, Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son, enlarged the bill of particulars. The 
measure was designed, he said, to deal 
with five pressing problems: (1) machine 
tools, which in some instances were being 
hoarded by secondhand dealers, (2) vital 
raw materials like aluminum which in 
some cases were being hoarded by non- 
defense industries, -(3) important patents 
now controlled by international pools and 
in some cases by Germany, (4) certain 
defense contracts let by foreign govern- 
ments to industry which the government 
now desires to take over, and (5) defense 
strikes. 

The word “strikes” caused congressmen 
to perk up their ears. For weeks senators 
and representatives had been hammering 
at the President, the OPM, the War De- 
partment, and the Navy Department to 
do something about delays in the defense 
program. Defense spending for May had 
reached an all-time peak of $27,000,000 
a day, but the results did not satisfy the 
legislators. 

It remained for Mr. Roosevelt to sense 
the temper on Capitol Hill and defend the 
“Draft Property” Bill, which he confessed 
he had not read in detail, in terms of the 
strikes which still hampered defense and 
which, even he admitted, called for more 
drastic government action (see page 34). 
The Allis-Chalmers strike, the President 
told reporters, was a case in point. Neither 
the Selective Service Act of 1940 nor any 
other statute would have justified the 
government in taking over that plant. 
Therefore a stronger law was needed. 

But Congress remained unconvinced 
that such a law as the War Department 
had sent up was needed. If the Adminis- 
tration wanted to deal with strikes, that 


> 


could be handled in other ways, preferably 
by strengthening the language of the Se- 
lective Service Act. If it wanted to get 
its hands on machine tools and aluminum 
and German-held patents, it could draw 
up a more concise bill of particulars, with 
a time limit on the seizure powers. In any 
case, the War Department would be asked 
to produce further proof when Senate 


Military Affairs Committee hearings 
opened June 16. 
Significance-——— 


The Administration’s position on nego- 
tiated peace is simply that, no matter how 
often or how temptingly the offers are 
made in Berlin, this country will have no 
part of them as long as Britain feels the 
same way about it. Winant brought word 
that there was no indication that Britain 
did not intend to go on feeling the same 
way about it. 

Far from having been sent by Churchill 
to deliver a blackmail threat to Mr. 
Roosevelt to the effect that unless Amer- 
ica came in the British might have to 
quit, Winant came entirely on his own. 
The trip was his idea. It was not occa- 
sioned by any sudden urgency, either in 
London or in Washington. The Am)assa- 
dor felt that he had accumulated « tre- 
mendous amount of valuable information 
that could not be entrusted to the trans- 
atlantic telephone and cable or the diplo- 
matic mail pouch. This information cov- 
ered the whole field of Britain’s war ef- 
fort: military, economic, industrial, |abor, 
civilian defense, and morale. It was felt 
that British experience might save this 
country from making a lot of mistakes. 

At the same time, Winant no doubt 
wished to reacquaint himself with the situ- 
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ation in America, so that he might be 
able to give Churchill a clearer idea of 
what this country is prepared to do. Un- 
doubtedly the President reminded his en- 
voy that four rather important factors still 
govern United States policy: American re- 
luctance, which Mr. Roosevelt personally 
shares, to enter a shooting phase; the state 
of unreadiness of all branches of the 
United States armed forces except the 
Navy; Washington’s failure thus far to 
relieve itself of the Japanese threat in the 
Pacific, and British morale. 

As for the “Draft Property” Bill—the 
fact that this trial balloon drew the im- 
mediate and concerted fire of both parties 
points its own moral. On the one side, the 
War Department has a case for continu- 
ing to insist on some such legislation, de- 
spite apparently overlapping moves to 
stop strikes, since anti-strike laws would 
not touch the problem of hoarded raw 
materials, machine tools, and patents. Nor 
would they force defense contractors to 
subcontract. The OPM insists that scores 
of small plants still are not able to cut 
into the defense picture, though they are 
willing and eager to do so. 

On the other side, the bill’s critics insist 
that it ought to be possible to draw up 
a measure citing chapter and verse on 
abuses and asking only such powers as 
are needed to correct each. At the very 
least, something will have to be done to 
allay the fears of citizens that the bill is 
not a smokescreen designed to conceal 
an attempt to socialize industry on the 
pretext of a national emergency. 





Policy Soapbox 


While the Administration wrestled with 
policy problems last week, politicians and 
plain citizens continued to tell each other 
what the country ought to do. 

In Pittsburgh, Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, 
Montana Democrat, at an America First 
Committee rally called on the public to face 
the “hard, cold facts . . . That England 
has lost every major battle . . . That 
British shipping is an almost insolvable 
problem ... That if the British Isles and 
the English Navy are our first line of de- 
fense, wouldn’t it be sensible to bring 
about a peace that would save the British 
Isles and the remainder of the British 
Fleet” 

In Baliimore, 3,000 people heard Philip 
F. La Follette, former Governor of Wis- 
consin, also speaking under the auspices of 
America First, declare that the war was 
lost for the “disintegrating British Empire” 
and echo Charles A. Lindbergh’s call for 
new leadership. Meanwhile a group of in- 
dependent clubs asked for a disavowal of 
any revolutionary implications in the 
Lindbergh suggestion, made a fortnight 
ago at an America First rally in Philadel- 
phia. Lindbergh himself replied on Mon- 
day of this week: “Neither I nor any one 


else on the America First Committee ad- 
vocates proceeding by anything but con- 
stitutional methods . . . Under the Consti- 
tution we have every right to advocate a 
leadership for this country which is non- 
interventionist and which places the in- 
terests of America first.” 

On the other side of the fence, Wendell 
L. Willkie flew to Chicago to be the main 
speaker at a Unity Day Rally sponsored 





Girl Gob: Helen Slaughter of 
Kansas City, Kan., holding her 
certificate as the first woman staff 
officer of the merchant marine, 
sailed out of Chicago as assistant 
purser on the 8.8. North America. 
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by the All-Chicago Citizens Rally Com- 
mittee. From the moment he alighted 
from his plane until he rose to speak, he 
was picketed by men and women carrying 
placards that read: “Have the British 
Taken Washington Again?” and “Wash- 
ington Crossed the Delaware, Willkie 
Double-Crossed the United States.” But 
23,000 people jammed into Chicago 
Stadium and cheered when the 1940 Re- 
publican standard bearer warned that talk 
of new leadership was “reckless and mis- 
guided.” As if in answer to the pickets, 
Willkie continued: “It has been said that 
in the last election the American people 
were not given a fair chance to express 
their views on foreign policy . . . President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy was well known 
. . . Frankly, I think one of the principal 
reasons why I was chosen . . . was because 
I had been more emphatic and consistent 
than any of the other candidates in urging 
all-out aid to Britain . . . My conception 
of what constitutes effective aid to Britain 
has changed . . . Eight, seven, even six 
months ago, I hoped and said that top-speed 
production in the United States would be 
all the help necessary. Now it is painfully 
obvious that production is not enough .. . 
It is now our job not only to produce the 
goods necessary for her survival but to 
deliver them by whatever means will be 
most efficient.” 

In Denver, at a riotous meeting sponsored 
by the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, Sen. Claude Pepper, 
Florida Democrat, charged that: “There 
is among us division, discord, discontent, 
uncertainty—and in some cases flagrant 
disloyalty.” In New York City, 3,000 Wall 
Street workers cheered a noonday plea by 
the Fight for Freedom Committee for na- 
tional unity and the defeat of totalitarian- 
ism. At commencement exercises at Stevens 
Institute of Technology at Hoboken, N.J., 
Rear Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, former 
commander of the Asiatic Fleet, called for 
war now, “while Great Britain and China 
are still powerful allies,” and at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California at Los 
Angeles, Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for air, declared the 
Axis Powers would “have a heavy reckon- 
ing to pay for their unprovoked assault 
upon the citadels of civilization.” 
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Lend-Lease Spouse 


From the facts in his own story, Samuel 
Brummel, 56, of Los Angeles, might well 
lay claim to having sired the Lend-Lease 
idea. In 1938, he says, his wife, Lillian, 
divorced him in consideration of $10,000 
received from Mrs. Norma Peppin. Sam- 
uel was to marry Mrs. Peppin, remain with 
the middle-aged City Recorder’s office em- 
ploye for a year, and then return to his 
former spouse and a half share of the 
money. 

Up to a point, the plan was carried out 
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on exact schedule. Twelve months and ten 
days after the Brummel-Peppin nuptials, 
the second Mrs. Brummel separated from 
her husband. In September 1939, having 
discovered that the Brummels’ Tijuana di- 
vorce was illegal, she secured an annulment 
and reverted to her status as Mrs. Peppin. 
The first Mrs. Brummel, however, refused 
to revert. 

Last week, in Los Angeles Superior 
Court, the plump insurance salesman’s ex- 
periment in lend-lease economics finally 
came to grief. Deciding for Mrs. Brummel 
in a countersuit to her husband’s divorce 
action, the court held that she was entitled 
to all of the $10,000 and an interlocutory 
decree. Nothing daunted, Brummel has 
filed a civil suit for the whole sum, firm in 
his conviction that a precedent set by the 
Federal government cannot be lightly 
tossed aside. 





Petticoats to Pants 


Dover, N. C., population 621, tossed out 
its city fathers two years ago and elected 
Mrs. Anna D. Wilson, a grandmother and 
insurance salesman, as Mayor, flanking 
her with three women on the Town Board. 
Subsequently the “petticoat cabinet” wan- 
gled Federal aid for a $16,000 gymnasium, 
a school lunchroom, a drainage project, 
and a mattress center, put through a 
street improvement program with the help 
of the State Highway Commission, and 
closed out the current fiscal year with “all 
accounts paid in full.” 

Nevertheless, last week Mayor Wilson 
and her councilwomen threw in _ the 
sponge, on the grounds that their civic 
duties took up too much of their time. 
Whereupon, Dover installed M. L. EI- 
more, 63-year-old former Mayor, as her 
successor. Elmore and the full slate of 
male councilmen who went into office 
with him promised to carry on _ the 
tradition of frugality which their predeces- 
sors set. 





Not for the Record 


On Tuesday of last week, when the Sen- 
ate met at 12 o’clock, Sen. Hiram Johnson, 
California Republican, could hardly wait 
until Chaplain ZeBarney T. Phillips fin- 
ished the prayer before asking the Senate’s 
permission to correct an error in The Con- 
gressional Record of the preceding day. 
It developed that a colleague, Sen. Henrik 
Shipstead, Minnesota Republican, had had 
a speech Johnson made under the auspices 
of the America First Committee inserted 
in The Record, and that the typesetters 
had made a slight omission. The Record 
read: “At the outset Mr. President, I wish 
to say I am not a Nazi-ist, I am a Fascist, 
thank God .. .” The Senate was pleased to 
allow him to have a “not” inserted before 
the word “Fascist.” 
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Jayhawk Jamboree 


With a bright Sunday morning sun 
gleaming on their breastplates and lances, 
260 noble Spaniards, attended by 70 foot 
men and 1,000 Indians, filled the square 
of Compostela, Mexico, on Feb. 22, 1540, 
and listened inattentively as the priest 
bade them Godspeed and good fortune. 


Kansans at Lawrence hailed... 
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For in their minds were tales of gold 
jewels, and beautiful women in the Seve, 
Cities of Cibola, where Francisco Vasque 
de Coronado, governor of New Galicia, 
was about to lead them. Each expecte; 
to reap a fortune. 

By winter the resplendent army ha 
plunged far into the land of the Apache 
and the rattlesnake. But the seven citie 
turned out to be the mud-baked pueblo; 
of what is now New Mexico. Pitiless Ip. 
dians, sunstroke, sanded wells, 
without water, dipped the majestic bap. 
ners of the conquistadores. So they pushed 
forward into Quivira, of which com»ara. 
tive paradise Coronado wrote: “There | 
not any gold . . . but the land itself jg 
very fat and black.” 

Last week, the fat black land of Kansas 
started a summer-long round of fiestas jy 
celebration of the Spaniards’ coming 4) 
years before. People walked the streets of 
every town in picturesque costumes, tot- 
ing guns of an era slightly after Coronado, 
who by now is known to all Kansas as 
“Old Corny.” A $150,000 government- 
subsidized pageant gave its first perform. 
ance at Lyons, before starting on a state- 
‘vide tour. The high point of the week, 
however, was reached at Lawrence, where 
the University of Kansas tied its 75th 
anniversary to the Coronado Entrada. 
Before 8,000 people in Memorial Sta- 
dium on Thursday night, 485 students 
and townspeople became conquistacores 
and Indians, amid settings that cost 
$100,000. 
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Pacific Policy 


U.S. Bolsters Curbs on Japan 
and Boosts Britain-China Aid 





The peace of the Pacific is anchored to 
two shaky pillars: (1) The United States 
is tacitly committed with Great Britain 
to block any Japanese thrust toward Sing- 
apore or the Netherlands Indies, and (2) 
Japan is pledged by written treaty to Ger- 
many to enter the European war if either 
of the Axis Powers is “attacked” by the 
United States. 

Both pillars were buffeted last week 
when it became known that Japan, tortur- 
ing the word “attacked” in the apparent 
hope of wriggling out of her commitments 
to the Nazis, for months had been seeking 
to coax this country into a neutrality or 
nonaggression pact. Although Washington 
and Tokyo each issued perfunctory de- 
nials, it was established that Admiral 
Kichisaburo Nomura, Japanese Ambassa- 
dor, had thrown out feelers to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull at a number of meetings 
and had received the cold shoulder each 
time. Uncle Sam, he had been told, is 
standing firmly alongside the British. 

Outwardly undaunted, Nomura, speak- 
ing at a dinner in his honor in New York, 
insisted that, while “difficult problems” ex- 
ist, “it is quite clear that both our coun- 
tries have nothing to gain and everything 
to lose by armed conflict. Between Amer- 
ica and Japan, the way of peace is the only 
way.” His views were echoed by Admiral 
William V. Pratt, former Chief of Naval 
Operations and Newsweek’s naval an- 
alyst, and Masatomo Inouye, president of 
the Japanese Chamber of Commerce. 

Meanwhile, the United States was offer- 
ing concrete evidence of its intent to go on 
hamstringing Japan and assisting China. 
President Roosevelt’s extension to the Phil- 
ippines of the Export Control Act was 
choking off exports to Japan. American 
Army pilots and mechanics continued to 
leave for the Orient for voluntary service 
in the Chinese Air Corps against Japan. 
American weapons poured into Chung- 
king, and American ships brought supplies 
to the British in Singapore. 

The Administration also seemed on the 
point of strengthening its position in the 
Philippines last week. The President was 
said to be thinking of sending Associate 
Justice Frank Murphy, first High Com- 
missioner to Manila, who is reported to be 
restless in his Supreme Court robes (Per- 
iscope, June 9), to the Far East to survey 
the coordination of American and British 
defense measures around Singapore. This 
possibility coincided with rumors that the 
present High Commissioner, Francis B. 
Sayre, would shortly be replaced by a “firm- 
er hand” in view of his reported inability 
to get along with Commonwealth President 
Manuel Quezon. 

Another source of worry for both Wash- 


















































Wide World 


Nomura, Inouye, and Pratt smoothed U.S.-Japanese tension 


ington and Manila, relations between Nip- 
pon and the Netherlands Indies, ap- 
proached the cracking point. After nine 
months of fitful negotiations, Batavia 
spurned a substantial share of Tokyo’s de- 
mands for economic concessions which 
would have given her a larger slice 
of rubber, oil, and tin production, des- 
perately needed in her China adven- 
ture. The time limit of the Japanese del- 
egation’s “ultimatum” expired without an 
explosion, but a showdown was expected 
this week. 


Pride and Prejudice 


Postmistress Catherine Gronewegen of 
Ralston, N. J., doesn’t care if her post- 
office building, which dates from 1776, is 
the oldest in the United States. Antiquity 
didn’t temper the winds which cut through 
the walls and floor all winter and made her 
bones ache. So, acting under authority 
from the Postmaster General, she is 
carrying out arrangements to move to her 
own cottage, where she can work in com- 
fort. 

Ralston, meanwhile, is seething. The 
townsfolk, some 200 of whom are served 
by the office, are loath to permit any 233- 
yard move to take away the town’s proud 
distinction. Led by George Jennings, a 
local nurseryman, they are writing to 
everyone they can think of in Washington. 
The government, however, remains apa- 
thetic. Postal authorities, holding Ralston’s 
record as unauthenticated, point out that 
they don’t even own the dingy story-and- 
a-half general store which houses the little 





fourth-class office. And the owners don’t 
want to repair it. 

The whole controversy leaves Mrs. 
Gronewegen still cold. “You ever had the 
misery?” she wants to know. 





Bath of Criticism 


Last month, during House deliberation 
on the Department of Interior Appropria- 
tion Bill, a 29-year-old woman turned a 
routine session into an uproar. And al- 
though Dr. Ruth Gruber, holder of a 
$5,000-a-year government commission to 
make a social and economic study of Alas- 
ka, was not present in the flesh, she made 
a deep impression on the members. 

Her name came into the proceedings 
when Rep. Fred Crawford, Michigan Re- 
publican, expressed the hope that Dr. 
Gruber “will teach . . . genuine American- 
ism.” For the benefit of startled representa- 
tives who didn’t even know who Ruth 
Gruber was, Rep. John Taber, New York 
Republican, reminded the House that “she 
is the author of a book: ‘I Went to the 
Soviet Republic’.”"* The New Yorker 
thought “Congress ought to act.” There- 
upon Rep. Noah Mason, Illinois Republi- 
can, read aloud from the book: “But I 
know that someday I shall go back and 
bathe again in the Yenisei.” “Bath? Shock- 
ing!” gasped Rep. Jed Johnson, Oklahoma 
Democrat, who previously had felt that “I 
do not feel that I could condemn the lady 
without some evidence.” The House, hav- 





*The correct title is “I Went to the Soviet 
Arctic.” 
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ing all the evidence it wanted, voted 64 
to 49 to cancel the appointment. 
Notwithstanding, it appeared likely that 
Dr. Gruber would get her job back when Sen- 
ate and House conferees took up her case. 


High Bench Echoes 


When Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes retires from the Supreme Court 
July 1, President Roosevelt will face the 
task of appointing his sixth and seventh 
Justices to the high bench. The other 
vacancy has existed since Feb. 1, when 
Associate Justice James, C. McReynolds 
stepped down. 

This week Washington, aware that the 
court will not convene again until October, 
speculated whether Mr. Roosevelt would 
wait until fall to make any appointments. 
Most observers were agreed that Sen. 
James F. Byrnes, South Carolina Demo- 
crat, was virtually assured of the appoint- 
ment as Associate Justice, as a reward for 
his faithful service to the Administration 
and close friendship with the President. 
Speculation on the Chief Justiceship was 
another matter. New Dealers felt confident 
that 49-year-old Attorney General Robert 
H. Jackson would get the appointment. 
Other Administration circles, however, 
reasoned that, as a reward for years of 
liberal service on a conservative court, and 
in the interests of national unity the Presi- 
dent might elevate Associate Justice Har- 
lan F. Stone, a Republican. Dark horses 
included Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and Associate Justices Hugo L. Black and 
William O. Douglas. 








Golden Promise 


EXPEDITION to headwaters of Amazon. Hard 
Work, No Pay. Write Leonard D. Balter, 
Batavia, Ill. ADV. 


Balter, a graduate of the Mooseheart 
Orphans’ School and an ex-convict, had 
reason to rue the above words, published 
in newspapers and magazines last winter, 
when he was brought into United States 
District Court in Chicago last week to 
answer charges of using the mails to de- 
fraud in connection with his scheme to 
explore the jungles of Ecuador in search 
of treasure. 

Testifying more in sorrow than in an- 
ger, Anthony V. Kotchi, a draftee now at 
Cai, Beauregard, La.; Lewis W. Graddy, 
a New York subway motorman, and John 
Molitor, West Chicago laborer, said they 
had contributed a total of $800 to the ex- 
pedition on Balter’s promise that they 
would find “blue clay balls with solid 
gold cores” on the floor of the River Paute. 
They added that they had implicit con- 
fidence in the promoter and could not, 
even now, disprove his claims. 

Balter, 37-year-old native of Boston, 
who had represented himself as a former 
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student at the Harvard School of Mining 
Engineering—there is no such school, in- 
cidentally—defended his project on the 
stand, pointing out he had guaranteed 
the investors nothing but “hard work and 
no pay.” “The history of exploration,” he 
stated, “proves that no education is need- 
ed—just physical stamina and initiative.” 
His attorney, Miss Antonia Rago, chimed 
in: “He planned this trip in good faith, 
and if the government hadn’t interfered 
the expedition would have been in South 
America right now.” 

Nevertheless, a jury found him guilty of 
six counts of mail fraud and Judge William 
J. Campbell increased his bond from $2,500 
to $10,000. Hearings on a motion for a 
new trial will begin this week. If his con- 
viction stands, Balter faces a maximum 
penalty of five years in prison and a fine 
of $10,000 on each count. 


Week in the Nation 


Espionage: After spinning a web of evi- 
dence for a year, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the United States Naval 
Intelligence clamped down this week on 
two Japanese, Comdr. Itaru Tatibana of 
the Nipponese Navy, and Toraicho Kono, 
former chauffeur to Charlie Chaplin, and 
held them in Los Angeles under bail total- 
ing $75,000. The two were apprehended 
through the efforts of Al Blake, formerly in 
the United States Navy. They were charged 
with paying him thousands of dollars for 
supposed naval secrets. 





Heroes: Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox awarded Distinguished Flying Crosses 
to Lt. William W. Lowrey, 34, of Dallas, 
Texas, and Aviation Chief Machinist’s 
Mate John R. McCants, 41, of Jordan, 
Mont., in recognition of their “skill, cour- 
age, initiative, and resourcefulness” in sav- 


ing the life of Lt. Walter S. Osipoff, 23, of 


Chief Justice Hughes said good-by to Roosevelt 





Akron, Ohio, who was rescued while <an- 
gling from a plane by his fouled parachute 
over San Diego Bay last month (News- 
WEEK, May 26). 


Reps: Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio 
signed a bill, aimed at the Communists, 
barring from the ballot any political party 
which believes in or advocates the over- 
throw of the government by force. 


SenTENCEs: Punished once for income- 
tax evasion, Thomas J. Pendergast, erst- 
while Democratic boss of Kansas City, 
Mo., and his henchman, R. E. O’Malley, 
former state superintendent of insurance, 
were sentenced to two years in prison in 
United States District Court on a charge 
of contempt involving a $500,000 payment 
to speed up a $10,000,000 fire-insurance 
settlement. They were released under bond 
of $2,500 pending appeals. 


Deatu: Major Walter K. Burgess, 51- 
year-old Kansan and head of an Army 
aviation mission to Ecuador, was killed 
when his plane plunged into the Pacific on 
a flight from Esmeraldas to Guayaquil. 
Two fliers, Lt. Donald W. Weller of the 
Coast Guard and Aviation Cadet Lawrence 
J. Long, Marine Corps Reserve, lost their 
lives when their ships collided north of the 
Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Fla. A 
third flying accident cost the life of Lt. 
J. R. Brosheer, of Santa Maria, Calif., when 
his Army training plane crashed on the 
Morongo Indian Reservation at Banning. 


Sinxinc: The Brazilian steamship 
Osorio was reported on June 9 to have 
picked up eleven crew members who were 
drifting in a lifeboat belonging to the 
Robin Moor, an American vessel which 
left New York May 6 bound for Cape- 
town, South Africa. The American at, 
which carried a general cargo, was sai‘ by 
survivors to have gone down in South 
Atlantic waters May 21. 
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Swift British Push Into Syria 


Turns War in a New Direction 


Hitler Seeks to Capitalize 
on French Return to Fighting; 


Overhauls Russian Policy 


New enemies traded blows on the shores 
of the Mediterranean last week when Brit- 
ish and Free French forces struck into Syr- 
ia and were resisted by the French garri- 
son there. This conflict between troops who 
lately were allies or brothers in arms had 
as its inspiration the British fear that 
Germany was planning to use Syria as a 
base for greater offensive action in the 
Middle East. And it started so quickly 
that the Nazis, for the first time in the 
war, seemed to have been beaten to the 
punch. When the fighting had been under 
way two days, Berlin was still professing 
an attitude of aloofness. 

While the invasion of Syria was getting 
under way, the tempo of action in adjacent 
theaters also increased. The German Air 
Force for the first time struck with full 
force at the British naval base at Alexan- 
dria, leaving 150 casualties in one raid and 
500 in the other, mostly “nonbelligerent” 
Egyptians. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that the Luftwaffe squadrons were 
withdrawing from Sicily, presumably as 
part of a concentration for attack else- 
where. The Italians claimed that their 
planes had raided Gibraltar. And, as a foot- 
note to the conquest of Greece, Reichs- 
marshal Hermann Goring proclaimed that 
there was no longer any “unconquerable 
island.” 

These military developments were only 
part of what took increasingly clear shape 
as a fundamental change in the strategic 
and political picture from the Atlantic 
to Central Asia. On all sides there 
were indications that one of the decisive 
turning points of the war was at 
hand. 

The political and military maneuvers 
were most apparent in unoccupied France. 
It was reported in Vichy that Admiral 
Jean Darlan, the Vice Premier, who favors 
collaboration with Germany, had quar- 
reled in an interview with Gen. Maxime 
Weygand, commander of all the French 
Armies in North Africa. As far as person- 
alities were concerned, this had the ring 
of authenticity. Almost any interview 
with Weygand is likely to be violent, for 
the trim little General has an explosive 
temper. Weygand also has a neatness and 
asperity of mind that contrasts strongly 
with Darlan’s affectation of roughness and 
vulgarity. Furthermore, his hate for the 
Germans and his sense of self-importance 
might lead him to balk at too extreme a 


policy of cooperation and at Darlan’s in- 
crease in power. 

This week Weygand returned to Africa, 
and there were many reports that he had 
refused to grant any concessions to the 
Germans in the colonies or take action 
against the de Gaulle territory of French 
Equatorial Africa and had washed his 
hands of Syria on the grounds that it was 
only a mandated territory, not a colony. 
But London warned that such a version 
would be believed only when Weygand 
took action; and in Washington, where 
great efforts have been made to woo the 
General, little hope was held of finally 
winning him over. 

The British attack on Syria brought 
Britain and France nearer to war than 
they had been since Waterloo, for it put 
a much greater strain on Anglo-French re- 
lations than did the assault on the French 
Fleet or on Dakar. Marshal Pétain him- 
self issued a violent denunciation of the 
“unspeakable” action. 

The British initiative in Syria broke a 
pause which had all the characteristic ear- 
marks of German preparation for a de- 
cisive action. As usual in such interludes, 
numerous peace rumors were circulated, 
this time directed mainly toward the Unit- 
ed States (see page 17). There was also 
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the prediction that Hitler was ready to 
take the conclusion of a satisfactory agree- 
ment with France as an opportunity for 
finally proclaiming his New Europe, unit- 
ed behind the Reich and fighting only for 
peace. Credence was lent this by confer- 
ences held by the Fiihrer at Berchtesgaden 
with Ante Pavelich, puppet Premier of 
the new Italian state of Croatia, and visits 
of Hungarian and Bulgarian statesmen to 
Axis capitals. 

As in all previous speculation of this 
sort, however, the final threads led back 
to the old question of Germany’s rela- 
tions with Russia. For weeks there has 
been no news of the fresh cooperation that 
seemed to be developing at the time of the 
Iraq revolt. And this week there came 
stories of German troop moves in Ru- 
mania and of a massing of transports in 
Black Sea harbors—moves that might 
fit in with Nazi plans for joint action 
in the Middle East with Russia or with 
preparations for an attack on the Soviet 
itself. 


Significance 


The flood of peace rumors last week, 
like the similar campaigns launched by the 
Germans between the conquest of Poland 
and the attack in the west, and again be- 
fore the great air assault on Britain last fall, 
probably were not all propaganda. Part of 
German policy has been to bring the war 
to at least a temporary halt on the theory 
that a democratic state disintegrates un- 
der strong pressure at a more rapid rate 
during peace than during war. The “peace 
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The British-Free French thrusts into Syria as of noon, June 9 
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offensives” are a distinct part of the war 
of nerves. And they can be used to dis- 
guise the direction in which the Reich in- 
tends to deliver the next thrust. 

All these elements were present in the 
situation last week. In addition, there was 
the fact that the Fiihrer actually has been 
working for months on a scheme for weld- 
ing all Europe together in a sort of alliance 
against the British. The big stumbling 
block so far has been France, and the Brit- 
ish attack on Syria undoubtedly will 
bring France closer to the Axis unless 
it is outweighed in the mind of the 
Vichy government by fear of United 
States policy. 

The wavering position’ of France also 
played a part in British military moves in 
Syria. The announcement in Cairo that 
the campaign was more “political” than 
military indicated that the British still 
had hope that the mandate might swing 
over to General de Gaulle without much 
more than perfunctory fighting. The dif- 
ficulty in this position lay in the fact that 
if the British pulled their punches in Syria, 
the Germans might thus be given time to 
rush in reinforcements or otherwise stiffen 
French resistance. 

The battle in Syria also looked like the 
signal for a showdown all through the Mid- 
dle East and Africa. The rush of events, 
particularly in Vichy, had obviously made 
it much more difficult for General Wey- 
gand to maintain his equivocal position in 
North Africa. The heavy bombing of 
Alexandria and German disregard for the 
protests of the Egyptian Government un- 
derlined the sham of “nonbelligerence” in 
the very storm center of the war. And 
with the struggle extended to its southern 
neighbor, the neutrality of Turkey, geo- 
graphically interposed between the two 
great belligerents, became more hazardous 
than ever. 

As Vichy holds the key to German ac- 
tion in the west, so the relationship with 
Russia is the governing factor for Ger- 
man policy in the east. Accounts so far 
of the massing of German troops against 
the Soviet frontier have been fragmentary. 
Such maneuvers, however, fit in either of 
two alternative Nazi plans: to attack the 
Soviet and gain the oil of the Caucasus 
and the grain of the Ukraine at one swoop 
or gradually to gain control of Moscow by 
the longer, more devious methods of po- 
litical infiltration. 

One indication that a crisis was brewing 
in Russia was the sudden departure of Sir 
Stafford Cripps, the British Ambassador, 
to advise his government on the progress 
of events in the Soviet. Another lay in 
reports from the Balkans, where the belief 
had previously been strongly held that the 
Soviet and the Reich would cooperate, 
that Stalin now faced the danger of a 
palace coup from Comintern radicals if he 
embarked on a policy of all-out appease- 
ment toward Germany. That indicated a 
growing opposition by the world-revolu- 














tion school of Bolsheviks to Stalin’s na- 
tionalistic policy, which appeases Nazism 
and is paid off in material gains for Rus- 
sia. 





Land of Strife 


Historic Battlefield of Syria 
Again Feels the Heel of Mars 


The zero hour was 2 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of June 8. At that moment the Middle 
East armies of Britain moved into action 
against their allies of a year ago in Syria. 
All along the historic frontier a new front 
came into being—on the ancient coast, 
from which Phoenician galleys once sailed, 
along the storied roads from the Sea of 
Galilee to Damascus, and at Deraa, where 
T. E. Lawrence and his Arabs fought the 
Turks. 

The assault had come after a week of 
frantic political and military maneuvering. 


& wae 
International 


General Weygand is Vichy’s enigma 
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The British had managed to clean up the 
Iraq rebellion and reoccupy the oilfields— 
apparently in the nick of time. German 
planes and troops that had been sent to 
Iraq to support the revolt fled westward 
into Syria. There the British continued to 
raid them on French airfields, and indica- 
tions piled up that the Germans, flus|ied 
with their victory in Crete, were preparing 
to pour reinforcements into the French 
mandate. 

The evidence, so far as the public knew, 
was in stories of burly, blond “tourists” ar- 
riving in Syria with Bulgarian passports, 
of “Rumanian Jews” of similar appear- 
ance, of the landing of German woun:ed 
from hospital ships, of signs in German 
being put up at many airports. Most of 
these reports came from Turkey, which had 
openly expressed the desire that the Brit- 
ish invade Syria. They were all denied by 
the French authorities in the mandate. 

But French officers, deserting the Vichy- 
commanded army in Syria, bore out some 
of the charges, and the British made the 
most of them. RAF planes, mostly Martin 
bombers and Curtiss P-40 fighters recently 
arrived from the United States, dropped as 
much propaganda as bombs as the attack 
began. 

In Cairo, officials hopefully stated that 
the offensive was intended to be “political” 
rather than military. They backed this 
up with a barrage of proclamations ad- 
dressed to the French mandate. Although 
General de Gaulle was also in Jerusalem, 
the most important was signed by Gen. 
Georges Catroux, the commander directly 
in charge of the Free French units in the 
British forces. It proclaimed that the 
French mandate over Syria and Lebanon 
was at an end, offered the population their 
independence as either one united state or 
two separate ones, and took upon the Free 
French the responsibility of guarding 
France’s historic interests in the Levant 
and defending the natives against thie 
Germans. The Catroux statement was 
backed up by official British pronounce- 
ments in both Cairo and London. 

That was designed for the inhabitants. 
So were promises that adherence to the 
British cause would open world markets 
to Syrian grain and fruits once more «nd 
end the economic crisis caused by isola- 
tion. Other propaganda was directed at 
the French Army in Syria. The Free 
French scattered leaflets, imploring ‘he 
officers and men to throw off the Vichy 
authorities. The British dropped anot/ier 
from planes, signed by General Wavell 
himself, asking the French not to resist, 
in the name of their former alliance. 

Like Wavell’s attack on the Italians in 
Libya last winter, the offensive in Syria 
came sooner than had been expected. To 
a large extent, it presented the same diffi- 
culties that faced General Allenby in his 
campaign against the Turks in 1918. At 
that time, starting from much the same 
positions, Allenby’s armies reached Da- 
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mascus in four days, Wavell, the author of 
a recent biography of Allenby, appeared 
from the first reports this week of the 
campaign to be following a plan similar 
to that of 1918, when the British columns 
drove up the coast toward Beirut, along 
the road from the Jordan Valley to Da- 
mascus, and up the railway from Deraa to 
Damascus. In addition, another column 
was apparently headed up the Euphrates, 
with Aleppo the objective. Like Allenby, 
Wavell also had the support of a domi- 
nant sea power, and one of the first actions 
was a naval landing south of Beirut. 

Wavell also had a great advantage in 
the Free French forces with his army. 
Many of these are officers who deserted 
from the Syrian armies to join the de 
Gaulle movement. The most important 
is Col. Philibert Collet, commander of the 
semi-independent Circassian legion. Ten 
days before he left for Palestine, Collet had 
umpired war games, designed to test 
France’s plans for resisting a possible 
British invasion. When he went over to 
the Free French, Collet sent his copy of 
the defense plans back to the Syrian 
command initialed P.P.C. (pour prendre 
congé, the polite way of leavetaking in 
French) . 


Background 

Syria, at the crossroads of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, is one of the great battle- 
fields of history. It has been fought over by 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Jews, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Arabs, Crusaders, Turks, British, 
Germans, and French. It is also one of 
the most mixed regions in the world in re- 
gar to both race and religion. 

In the north, in the area around Aleppo, 
the population has a large Turkish ad- 
mixture, combined with Arab and Ar- 
menian. In the steppes and deserts of the 
east, the inhabitants are mostly Arab, with 
an infiltration of Kurds. Along the sea 
coast live the Lebanese, a people of mixed 
stock with a strong Arab strain, and also 
many Greeks. And in the mountains south 
of Damascus are the Druses, feudal, Se- 
mitic tribes. The predominant religion is 
Islam, but in Lebanon the majority are 
Maronite Christians, while the Druses 
have their own esoteric faith. 

France’s interests in the Levant dates 
back to the Crusades. These were mostly 
French in inspiration, and at that time 
Syria was divided between the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the countship of Tripoli, and 
the principality of Antioch, while Saladin 
made his headquarters in Damascus, gen- 
erally considered the oldest continually in- 
habited city in the world. 

France’s modern troubles in Syria began 
immediately after the last war. Follow- 
ing Allenby’s defeat of the Turks, the 
Syrian region was placed under Allied mil- 
itary control, but at the same time Feisal, 
the most important of the Arab leaders 
and Lawrence’s particular friend, was al- 
lowed to establish himself at Damascus. 








International 


Arabs serving with the Free French 


Eventually, the British turned over Syria 
to the French in September 1919. 

Feisal, in the meantime, had made him- 
self King in Damascus and refused to 
recognize the Anglo-British arrangement. 
The French then moved against the Arabs 
with an army, and in July 1920 the Arab 
chief was forced to flee. The British later 
made him King of Iraq. 

Sporadic revolts continued to plague 
Syria. Gen. Maxime Weygand was ap- 
pointed as High Commissioner and man- 
aged to restore order to a certain degree, 
but even during his term of office there 
was serious rioting. This almost became 
a civil war soon after General Sarrail suc- 
ceeded Weygand in 1923. The trouble 


centered in the Druse region and around 
Damascus and went on with fluctuating 
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Gen. Wilson led the attack 





violence until 1926. The French took the 
extreme measure of bombarding Damascus, 
an action for which they were censured 
by the League of Nations. The chief re- 
sult of the revolt was to sow a legacy of 
hatred for French rule, which has ever 
since been the crucial factor in the political 
development of the mandate. 

In 1936 the Socialist government of 
Premier Léon Blum tried to liquidate this 
situation. Syria was promised an inde- 
pendence similar to that of Iraq. The 
treaty was never ratified by the French 
Parliament, which only added to the bitter- 
ness in Syria. In 1938 a corner of Syria, 
including Alexandretta and Antioch, was 
ceded to Turkey by France as an induce- 
ment to the Turks to join the anti-Hitler 
coalition. 

As long as large forces of General Wey-" 
gand’s Army of the Levant were on a war 
footing in Syria, no trouble broke out. But 
after the collapse of France last June agi- 
tation immediately began in the mandate. 
All last summer and fall, strikes and riots 
multiplied. At the same time, the economic 
situation went from bad to worse with 
severe shortages of food, and also of oil 
since the British cut the flow from the 
Iraq fields to the Tripoli pipeline. 

By this spring, the deterioration of the 
political situation had split Syria wide 
open. The Druse tribesmen, long in the 
pay of the British, became even more open- 
ly pro-British. The Maronite Christians of 
Lebanon also swung to Britain. But the 
Arabs, under the influence of German prop- 
aganda, leaned toward support of the 
Nazis. 

At the same time, Weygand’s army be- 
gan to fall to pieces. Just after the collapse, 
Weygand visited the territory himself to 
stop the army from going over to Britain, 
and the commander, General Mittelhauser, 
resigned. Even then, large numbers of 
troops deserted to Palestine. The Italian 
Armistice Commission also succeeded in 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17 and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
380 the Russo-Finnish war began. It 
ended March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by 
June 24 France, with Pétain as Premier, 
had accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part .of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, be- 
gun against Britain on Aug. 8 and con- 
tinued through September, failed to 
break British morale. Italy conquered 
British Somaliland and invaded Egypt 
Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and 
Nov. 24 German diplomacy and threats 
brought Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia into the Axis alliance. At the 
end of 1940 Italy suffered two major 
reversals: the Duce’s invasion of Greece, 
started Oct. 28, was thrown back into 
Albania; and the British offensive from 
Egypt, begun Dec. 9, drove Italian forces 
into Libya. 

1941 


Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British took Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joined Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

March 27—Army coup nullified Yugo- 
slav-Axis pact. King Peter enthroned. 

April 3-13 — Italo-German forces 
pushed British from Bengasi to Egyp- 
tian-Libyan frontier. 

April 6-May 1—Hitler invaded Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapsed, BEF driven from Greece. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 19-May 22—British forces in 
Iraq clashed with Iraqi troops. 

May 10—Hess flew to Britain. 

May 20-June 1—Duke of Aosta sur- 
rendered the main Italian forces in 
Ethiopia. British lost Crete to Axis air 
attack, but won Iraq from pro-Axis gov- 
ernment. 

May 24-27—German battleship Bis- 
marck sank the giant British battle 
cruiser Hood, but was caught and de- 
stroyed by the British Fleet. 


Last Week 


On June 2 Hitler and Mussolini con- 
ferred at Brenner Pass, and on June 5 
German forces were reported in Syria. 
On June 8 British and Free French 
forces invaded Syria. 
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The distribution of opposing military forces in the Middle East 


arranging the demobilization of one-third 
of the entire force. 

At its greatest strength, the French 
Army in Syria did not total much more 
than 100,000 men. By this week it could 
not muster more than 30,000 to 60,000 
troops. One-third were French and the 
rest assorted colonial troops. Their po- 
litical reliability was very uncertain, with 
the governing factor depending on the ex- 
tent of German infiltration. The arrival 
of large German forces might have the ef- 
fect of swinging most of the army over 
to the de Gaulle movement. 

In equipment, the French Army was re- 
ported to have more than enough basic 
arms and a superfluity of artillery, as two 
divisions of Weygand’s force had been 
artillery. They lacked mechanized mate- 
rial and anti-aircraft guns and, above all, 
planes. They had only 80 modern planes, 
including Douglas and Martin bombers, 
and some 300 obsolete French pursuit 
craft. But they did have what was prob- 
ably the finest network of air bases in the 
Middle East. There are nine big air- 
dromes, with the principal ones at Damas- 
cus, Beirut, Rayak, and Aleppo. The one at 
Rayak, site of the most important rail 
junction in the country, was designed to 
accommodate 1,500 planes, and to a large 
extent the airdromes were the chief prizes 
for either the British or the Germans. 





Posiscripts 


On June 6 the British Admiralty an- 
nounced that warships had found and 
sunk three Nazi supply ships and an 
armed trawler which had been serving as 
auxiliary vessels for the 35,000-ton battle- 
ship Bismarck, sunk on May 27. Another 
epilogue to the Bismarck chapter came 
from Madrid the same day. The 10,000- 
ton Spanish cruiser Canarias was said to 


have raced to the scene of the naval battle, 
recovered a number of bodies of the Bis- 
marck’s crew, wrapped them in Swastika 
flags, and buried them at sea with full 
military honors. 
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Echoes of Crete 


Critics Call Upon Churchill 
to Oust Cabinet ‘Weaklings’ 


Each military setback that Britain has 
suffered in this war has had its aftermath 
of repercussions at home. The retreat 
from Norway in May 1940 wrote finis to 
the late Neville Chamberlain’s political 
career and brought Winston Churchill into 
10 Downing Street. The subsequent re- 
treats from Dunkerque and from Greece 
likewise were followed by waves of criti- 
cism, but Churchill, unlike Chamberlain, 
was able to ride them out. 


Cretan Crisis 


Last week, on the heels of the Cretan 
disaster, embarrassing questions were 
again being asked by nearly all the Lon- 
don newspapers, led by The Daily Mail, 
which demanded: “When are we really 
going to get down to the job of winning 
the war? When are we going to see an end 
of masterly retreats?” The Laborite Daily 
Herald bluntly warned: “Britain can lose 
the war. We are up against it as never be- 
fore.” 

Leslie Hore-Belisha, the former War 
Minister who took the Prime Minister to 
task over the Greek campaign last month, 
was just as bitter about Crete. “We suffer 
defeat after defeat and always for the 
same reasons—lack of appreciation, jack 
of preparation, and imperfect execution of 
the project,” he declared, adding: “You 
cannot win a 1941 war at a 1914 pace.” 
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Hore-Belisha, who is trying to make a po- 
litical comeback, also proposed a common 
citizenship for the British Empire and the 
United States and an Allied council to di- 
rect their combined industrial efforts. 

Parliament was having its Whitsun holi- 
day, but the government promised an in- 
quest on the Cretan affair as soon as the 
members reassembled this week. In the 
case Of the earlier crisis over the Greek 
debacle, Churchill stole a march on his 
critics by first reshuffling his Cabinet and 
then asking for a vote of confidence which 
was willingly given. The vote would have 
been unanimous but for three left-wing 
dissenters. This time, the new campaign 
in Syria may suspend further criticism un- 
til its outcome is known. In any case, the 
Prime Minister personally still seemed to 
retain the confidence of his countrymen; 
but they did accuse him of failure to clear 
out weaklings in his Cabinet and in the 
higher military posts. And there were re- 
newed demands for an Imperial War Cabi- 
net to include representatives of the 
Dominions, particularly since the Anzacs 
had borne the brunt of both Greek and 
Cretan campaigns. 


Labor Votes 


Churchill’s political background is Tory 
and, although he fought the prewar ap- 
peasement group in his party, some of the 
sharpest criticism of him has come from 
left-wingers who say that he still lets the 
Tories run the country. One keen leftist 
spokesman is Prof. Harold Laski, a spec- 
tacled and serious-looking man of 47 who 
teaches political science at London Univer- 
sity and has lectured at Yale, Harvard, 
and Amherst. During the newspaper dis- 
cussion of the defeat in Crete, Laski wrote 
an article dissecting Churchill’s personal- 
ity: He is a great war leader but has not 
proved a great Prime Minister; he is too 
loval to old friends; his superb oratory has 
done more than anything else to save him 
from his critics. 

Such analysis, however, did not indicate 
anything like a revolt from the left. There 
are eight Laborites in the Churchill gov- 
ernment, three in the inner War Cabinet. 
The burly trade-union leader Ernest Bev- 
in, Minister of Labor is, according to 
Laski, the only man in the Cabinet who 
stands up to the Prime Minister. At the 
Labor party’s 40th annual conference last 
week lack of Labor representation at the 
top of the British Broadcasting Corp. and 
the Ministry of Information was deplored. 
The latter likewise was widely denounced 
for the way it had handled both the Cretan 
campaign and L’Affaire Hess, which still 
was causing some misgivings because of 
official secrecy. 

But labor showed that it could be both 
critical of the government and support the 
war and Churchill himself at the same 
time. On June 3 the conference by a vote 
of 2,430,000 to 19,000 flatly ruled out any 
negotiated peace with the declaration: 
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The British Take the Offensive 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


‘Te invasion of Syria by the Brit- 
ish and their Free French allies, marks 
their first real offensive since the Army 
of the Nile destroyed the Graziani 
forces along the Libyan coast. 

But the rapid infiltration of Nazi 
troops into Syria and their control of 
the airfields compelled military action 
to prevent German occupation. The 
geographical position of Syria is vital 
for either side in the control of the 
Middle East. In German hands it would 
afford a bridgehead from which to 
launch a major land and air offensive 
against the whole British Eastern Med- 
iterranean Empire. 

At the commencement of this new 
phase of the struggle for the Eastern 
Mediterranean, it may be well to re- 
view the British position and disposi- 
tions of the opposing forces (see map, 
page 26). 

The British hold the interior lines on 
the front stretched some 2,200 miles, 
from Mosul in Iraq to Sollum in Egypt. 
The holding of interior lines has a de- 


cided advantage, and the British can 


now profit by this in assuming the stra- 
tegical offensive. Facing this elongated 
line there were only two objectives open 
for attack to the British Middle East 
Army: invade Syria and gain the air- 
fields and key military positions before 
they were completely occupied and 
strongly defended by the Germans, or 
assume the tactical offensive against 
the Axis forces on the Tobruk-Sollum 
front. 


Although the British were- await- 
ing more reinforcements now arriving 
from India, Ethiopia, and the Antipo- 
des, and supplies and equipment via the 
Red Sea from America, General Wavell 
has followed the lesson of all great lead- 
ers found in the truism that a simple 
plan, executed in time, with a reason- 
able number of troops, is better than 
trying a Napoleonic master stroke, if 
the awaited reinforcements arrive too 
late. “Too much and too late” is as fa- 
tal as the oft-quoted “too little.” 

In this case, time was working 
against the British, as the German 
forces were fast reinforcing their tacti- 
cally weak positions in Syria. On the 
other hand, General Heat, at this sea- 


son of the year in the Sollum area, 
would become an ally in a successful 
continuance of the tactical defensive. 
So General Wavell took the risk and 
invaded Syria. 

The British now hold against the 
Axis Powers a relative superiority in 
both troops and position in the Middle 
East area and, if they act with resolu- 
tion, their offensive against French 
Syrian troops should meet with rapid 
success. If the Germans go into Syria 
to support the French, the British have 
a definite advantage over the Nazis 
with their local bases nearer to the bat- 
tle positions in Syria and with land, 
sea, and air communications and sup- 
ply lines open for their invading forces. 

But, the British are at a disadvan- 
tage in having their main supply bases, 
England and America, more distant 
than the Axis supply centers on the 
Continent. Further, they are at a com- 
parative disadvantage in being forced 
to disperse their forces over a wide 
frontage as, in addition to their home 
shores, they must hold the fronts at 
Tobruk, Sollum, Cyprus, and Iraq. The 
necessity for such dispersion will oper- 
ate more and more against General 
Wavell should the battle for Syria be 
prolonged. For, the Axis then would be 
able to concentrate superior forces 
against the Army of the Nile which 
must stop the Axis advance into Egypt 
or the whole British structure in the 
Alexandria-Suez area would topple over. 

Fortunately for the British, Turkey 
had not gone over to the Axis, and thus 
was keeping the German main army in 
a position of readiness in South Bul- 
garia, poised for a movement across the 
Dardanelles. Also, the Ankara resist- 
ance to Hitler’s demands halted the di- 
visions in Rumania which are being 
schooled for an over-water expedition 
across the Black Sea, presumably to 
the Turkish port and railhead at Sam- 
sun, thence over the railway to Aleppo. 
So German pressure on Ankara may be 
expected to increase, for these troop 
preparations are all calculated on a 
movement through Turkey as the only 
land route open to the Nazis to meet 
the British in Syria. In a sense, there- 
fore, the race for Syria may rest on 
Turkey’s yes or no. 
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Protection Against the Submarine 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


Odscratinns in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean have overshadowed almost 
every other phase of the war. In no 
other stretch of water can be found 
such an opportunity for the interplay of 
political, military, and naval activities. 
Out of this welter two grim lessons 
have been learned: the power of the 
airplane within the range of its striking 
ability, and Britain’s inadequacy in this 
arm in the Mediterranean. 

Interesting as it is, however, the 
struggle for the Mediterranean is not 
necessarily the most important. And 
the lessons learned there should not be 
lost in the Battle of the Atlantic. 

This battle of transportation has be- 
come Britain’s and America’s foremost 
task. Berlin puts Britain’s shipping 
losses for May at 746,000 tons. The 
Admiralty figure is not in, but, even 
granted that the Berlin figure is twice 
or three times too great, the loss is ex- 
cessive. 

Some means, whether by escort, pa- 
trol, or some special type of ship, must 
be found to combat the triple threat 
which faces British shipping from the 
surface of the sea, from under sea, and 
from the air. 


Without doubt the practice of the 
last war, where convoy was the estab- 
lished method and the destroyer the ac- 
cepted counter of the submarine, is not 
entirely suitable to this war. The ad- 
vent of the airplane has made the safe 
transit of shipping a complicated prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, although reasonably 
fast ships should not go in convoy, slow 
ships—and these form the bulk of the 
tonnage sunk by submarines—must 
still proceed in a group which must 
be given sea protection long before it 
comes within range of the offensive and 
defensive operations of land-based 
planes. 

Can it be done? In certain oceans 
patrol by naval units best suited to 
work in these areas is the best answer. 
But along the convoy routes the most 
efficient type of protector would appear 
to be a ship which is the best reply to 
the triple threat. 

The war has helped to give the an- 
swer. We have seen what the aerial 
torpedo can do to a battleship. Evi- 
dence is at hand to show what fighting 


planes can do against other fighters 
and against bombers. The possibilities 
of the dive bomber are known, and the 
value of the scouting plane is clearly 
established. And the ideal ship which 
can carry these types of planes to ful- 
fill the above functions is the aircraft 
carrier. 

The carrier is as much a part of the 
fleet as a cruiser or destroyer. But the 
present problem is one in which fleet 
action is improbable, and it could 
fulfill important functions as an in- 
dependent unit for the protection of 
shipping. 

As an answer to the battleship raider, 
the carrier usually has excess speed and 
can start its torpedo plane flight well 
beyond the range of 15-inch guns. Up 
to the moment the convoy comes with- 
in range of massed land-based air at- 
tack, a carrier’s planes should be able 
to give a convoy air protection from 
individual or limited air attacks. Fur- 
thermore, the carrier has its scouting 
planes to hunt for submarines and force 
them under. It has its bombers to drop 
depth charges, and, while the total 
dropped at any one time might not be 
as great as from escorting destroyers, 
the speed of approach to a danger spot 
is greater than that, of the ‘surface es- 
cort. 

But simon-pure aircraft carriers are 
few in number. Hence the need for them 
must be met by ingenuity. It is per- 
fectly possible to take freighters of 
medium tonnage and, within the course 
of three or four months, convert them 
into carriers with a capacity of 25 
planes or more. 


The principal danger to the car- 
rier, whether the standard type or a 
converted merchantman, comes from 
the submarine, and this should be pro- 
vided against by a destroyer escort, as 
is the practice in fleet operations. Where 
convoys are large and destroyer escorts 
very few, a concentrated defense around 
the carrier is wiser than an inadequate 
defense around the entire convoy. Be- 
cause in the war as it is now, efficient 
protection of shipping may fall more 
on the shoulders of the air warriors 
than on those of the sea and hence the 
first job is to carry the air power to 
its post. 
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“The necessary prelude to a just peace is 
total victory.” It further stated: “A few 
faint and unrepresentative voices hint at 
the possibility of compromise with thie 
dictators. We of the British labor move- 
ment are astonished that any such idea 
should anywhere be entertained.” Ben ‘J \]- 
lett, the veteran labor leader now in his 
80s, was cheered when he branded thie 
Nazis “the bloodiest murderers that hell 
ever let loose.” A few hours later, in a 
broadcast to the National Conference of 
Social Work at Atlantic City, Bevin said 
British labor was determined to fight Hit- 
lerism to the finish because “we will not 
be driven back into slavery.” 


Old Man of Doorn 
Death Ends Kaiser’s Career, 


a Drama With an Anticlimax 





In Berlin last week, the imperial flag of 
the Hohenzollerns flew once again, but at 
half staff and only over the family palaces. 
And on Monday of this week, the former 
Kaiser, uniformed as a field marshal of the 
Imperial German Army, was buried with 
military honors at Doorn, Holland. At iis 
request, there was no sermon, and music 
of his own selection was sung, including 
Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 
Acting for Hitler, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, 
German administrator of the occupied 
Netherlands, placed a wreath on the grave. 
Ninety-one-year-old Marshal August von 
Mackensen led the old-guard delegation. 
Attendance was limited to the Kaiser’s 
family, Hitler’s representative and those of 
the old imperial army and navy, and a 
detachment from the Nazi army. 


Career 

Thundering cannon and pealing bells 
drowned out hoofbeats on the cold cobble- 
stones of Berlin on Jan. 27, 1859, clarion- 
ing the birth of a third-generation heir to 
the Prussian throne. The child, Wilhelm, 
was born with a withered left arm. 

Despite his handicap, the first-born of 
Crown Prince Frederick and Princess Vic- 
toria, eldest daughter of Queen Victoria 
of England, was brought up in the Hohen- 
zollern military tradition. At 12, he rode 
a charger in the parade to celebrate thie 
defeat of France and the formation of 2 
unified German Empire. He married Au- 
gusta Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein on 
Feb. 27, 1881. 

Wilhelm acceded to the throne seven 
years later, after the deaths of his grand- 
father, Wilhelm I, and his father, Freder- 
ick, within three months. 

Wilhelm II took his first major step in 
1890 by “dropping the pilot,” Chancellor 
Bismarck, who had steered Germany to 
the position of a great power in the serv- 
ice of his grandfather. Bismarck’s recipro- 
cal dislike was shown in his description of 
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Bain News 


The Kaiser: at 16; with 


the new Kaiser’s heritage from his fore- 
bears, the rulers of Prussia: “From Fred- 
erick I love of display, vanity, 
and an autocratic nature; from Fred- 
erick the Great, only the love of inter- 
fering in his officials’ business; from Fred- 
erick Wilhelm II, a mystic turn 

from Frederick Wilhelm IV, the desire to 
talk a lot.” 

Wilhelm was gifted at coining saber- 
rattling phrases: “We belong to each oth- 
er—I and the army”; “There is but one 
law, and that is my will”; “I am the in- 
strument of the Most High”; “We demand 
our place in the sun”; “Germany’s future 
lies on the seas.” 

But the theme he favored most was the 
lack of appreciation which his British rel- 
atives showed for his ambitions. A con- 
gratulatory telegram to President Paul 
Kruger of the Boers in 1896 drew a rebuke 
from his grandmother, Queen Victoria. 
And an indiscreet interview in The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph in 1908, in which 
England was accused of meddling in the 
domestic problems of other countries, was 
never forgiven at Buckingham Palace. 
When war finally came, the talkative war 
lord of peacetime very soon had to turn 
over direction of affairs to his generals. 
He became increasingly irascible, re- 
fused to listen to bad news, and to 
the end would not believe in defeat and 
revolution. 

On Nov. 10, 1918, Wilhelm finally ab- 
dicated and fled to Holland. As an exile 
on alien soil, he exchanged his medal- 
laden uniforms for tweeds, added a beard 
to his curled mustache, and settled at 
Doorn. In 1920 his youngest son, Joachim, 
committed suicide. The Kaiserin, who had 
borne him six sons and a daughter, died 
in 1921, 


Rudolf of Austria (left) who 
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Wide World 
...and in exile at Doorn 


The “old man of Doorn” married his 
second wife, the widowed Princess Her- 
mine, on Nov. 5, 1922. He settled in exile, 
tending his rose gardens, chopping wood, 
and interesting himself in archeology. The 
world’s bitterness at his war guilt gradu- 
ally faded into a more tolerant view; he 
watched events in his own country but was 
not granted any part in them. By 1940, 
when the Netherlands fell before Hitler’s 
Nazi legions, Wilhelm refused to return 
to his fatherland: “Old trees cannot be 
transplanted.” 

_ On June 4, 1941, after a two weeks’ ill- 
ness caused by an intestinal disorder and 
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died at Mayerling; as emperor . . 


lung embolism, the ex-Kaiser joined in 
death his royal cousin-enemies, Nicholas 
II of Russia and George V of England, 
leaving behind the colored maps of Europe 
on which he had marked the German vic- 
tories denied him, but won by an Austrian 
corporal of peasant stock. 

The ex-Kaiser’s eldest son, Friedrich 
Wilhelm, is now head of the Hohenzol- 
lerns. The other surviving children are 
Eitel Friedrich, an early Nazi supporter; 
Adalbert; August Wilhelm, expelled from 
the Storm Troops in 1934; Oskar, now a 
colonel in Hitler’s army, and Victoria, the 
Duchess of Brunswick. Of the nineteen 
grandchildren, two have been killed in the 
war: Oskar, son of the prince by the same 
name, lost his life in the Polish campaign; 
and Wilhelm, oldest son of the Crown 
Prince, died of wounds in Belgium. Fried- 
rich, the fourth son of the Crown Prince, 
was in Britain when the war started, and 
has been interned there. 

Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm re- 
nounced his rights to the throne in 1918. 
His oldest son, the late Prince Wilhelm, 
married a commoner in 1933, making the 
second son, Louis Ferdinand, next in line 
of succession. 


Lesson for Britain 


At least one British Cabinet Minister 
seemed convinced last week that the Nazi 
conquest of Crete had been a dress re- 
hearsal for an attempt to invade Britain. 
In a broadcast to Canada on June 7, Lord 
Beaverbrook declared: “I have no knowl- 
edge of the hour when German military 
leaders will give the order to parachute 
soldiers, to those who come in gliders, to 
the pilots of troop carriers, to all the dive 
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bombers, to tanks, and to motorcycle units, 
but one thing is certain—the battle hour 
approaches.” 

Military, naval, and air experts spent 
long hours poring over reports of the Cre- 
tan’ campaign, underlining one lesson 
learned at great cost: airports that cannot 
be held should be mined or otherwise ren- 
dered totally useless so as not to help the 
enemy. And one result was the appoint- 
ment of an Air Vice Marshal, whose name 
was withheld, to take charge of the ground 
defenses of British airdromes and serve as 
liaison officer between the Air Ministry 
and War Office. 





Sidelights of the War 


Berlin announced last week that 1,496 
persons had been arrested in Germany in 
the eleven months ended in March for lis- 
tening to foreign radio broadcasts. One 
man was sentenced to death for dis- 
tributing reports heard over the short 
waves and others were imprisoned and 
given fines up to 300 marks, about $120. 


q At 10:13 p.m. on June 3, Big Ben, the 
clock on Parliament Tower in London, 
stopped running and remained silent for 
twelve hours. Because of the night black- 
out period, the company responsible for 
maintenance of the clock since 1861 waited 
until morning to remove a repairman’s 
hammer which had jammed the mecha- 
nism. Four years ago Big Ben stopped 
when a ladder was left leaning against the 
clock’s works. 


{| In an open letter asking “Dearest Dean- 
na” Durbin to influence young Americans 
to stay out of war, Mussolini’s newspaper 
Popolo D’Italia said: “To be able to gnaw 
the Axis, steel-tough jaws are necessary 
and not rosy ones used to chewing gum.” 


| Thirty-five-year-old Mrs. Amelia Matty 
was brave enough to continue feeding 
munitions workers in Birmingham while 
the factory was being bombed by German 
raiders, but lost her nerve when King 
George VI called her to Buckingham Pal- 
ace to receive a decoration. She tried to 
send her sister in her place. 


{France’s Ministry of Agriculture last 
week, urged every French family to raise 
rabbits for their meat supply, since a fe- 
male rabbit eats little and is supposed to 
produce ten times her own weight in meat 
in twelve months. But when Russia tried 
a similar expedient several years ago, it 
flopped because the Bolshevik bunnies 
didn’t live up to their reputation for mass 
production. 


{George Tomlinson, secretary of the 
British Morality Council, warned on June 
4 that the slackening of German bomb- 
ing had brought an increase of street- 
walkers in London. But Tomlinson re- 
tracted two earlier charges: He admitted 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Illingworth in The London Daily Maijj 


Britain awaits visitors to join Rudolf Hess 





Defiant Greece: Disorder in the New Order 


Beginning with Poland as Exhibit A for 
harshness, each German conquest has been 
cut to a pattern designed to fit the case. 
For Greece, as the invading army blasted 
its way through the country, Nazi propa- 
ganda proclaimed that the enemy was the 
British Expeditionary Force and not the 
Greek people. Nevertheless, last week evi- 
dence had accumulated to show that the 
Greeks were not responding to the over- 
ture to enter the “new order” on a friend- 
ly footing: 


{ On June 1 a proclamation of the Ger- 
man military commander revealed that the 
Nazi war flag had been stolen from the 
Acropolis and said the thieves would be 
sentenced to death when caught. A 10 
o’clock curfew was decreed for Athens 
and its port, Piraeus. The proclamation 
further said that Greeks continued to 
express sympathy for Britain, took gifts 
to British war prisoners in spite of orders 
against it, sold goods to German soldiers 
at higher prices than to Greeks, and that 
“the way the people of Athens behave in 
general toward German armed forces is 
unfriendly.” 


{ Copies of The Manchester Guardian 
which reached this country last week 
printed reports of May 11 and 14 from 
correspondents in Turkey who said that 
Germany was having trouble getting sup- 
porters for a puppet Greek government. 
Even Greek politicians whose careers had 
been ruined because they were followers 
of the late Premier Eleutherios Venizelos, 
and hence enemies of King George, re- 
fused to cooperate with the Germans. 
Gen. George Tsolakoglou, now Premier, 
and Gen. Alexander Demestichas, both of 
whom had been considered patriotic sol- 
diers, had accepted German offers, but the 


only other men of prominence to do s 
were a couple of university professors who 
already were known to be pro-German. 


{ The Athens correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times, who escaped to Cairo, report- 
ed in a dispatch of May 7 that there had 
been a surprising difference between the 
attitude of the Greek people and officials 
of the government during the attack. On 
April 18, although the air was full of 
alarming rumors, a crowd put on a spon- 
taneous street demonstration of warlike 
enthusiasm. Young men who had been 
told they would not be needed for mili- 
tary service stormed headquarters and de- 
manded rifles. This correspondent said 
that the Greeks never showed resentment 
at the British withdrawal, and that villag- 
ers in the evacuation ports ran great risks 
to ferry the British to safety in their fish- 
ing boats. 

By contrast, officialdom surrendered to 
gloom, with the exception of King George 
and a few supporters. When Yugoslavia 
collapsed, posters derogatory to Hitler 
and Mussolini were hurriedly taken down, 
and the censors would permit no unfavor- 
able references to Germany. The Minis- 
try of War ordered two months’ leave for 
large numbers of soldiers who were not 
with the armies in the field. At midnight 
on April 17 the official government spokes- 
man made a broadcast from Athens con- 
ceding the collapse of Greek resistance, al- 
though the army on the Albanian front 
had just withdrawn across the Koritza 
Plain without losing a man. The next day 
General Papagos made such an alarming 
report to the Cabinet that Prime Minister 
Alexander Korizis sought an audience 
with the King, confessed failure, and went 
home and committed suicide. 
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HOW TO GIVE HAULAGE COSTS 


ULE-DRAWN mine cars couldn’t 
keep pace when a large western 
zinc mine changed from manual to 
mechanical loading. Power-driven cars 
were little better; spotting and switch- 
ing took too much time. The mine 
owners wondered about conveyor 
belts: could rubber handle huge slabs 
of razor-sharp zinc ore without being 
cut to ribbons? The G.T. M.—Good- 
year Technical Man —said “Yes.” On 
his recommendation two Goodyear 
belts with heavy-duty reenforced cov- 
ers were installed in the main haulage- 
way, with feeder belts running from 
the side rooms. Now, 
after several years, 
all belts are still 


. 


operating with little sign of wear, de- 
livering 200 tons per hour at the shaft 


in a steady, continuous flow that keeps 
loaders working at full capacity. The 
hard-working mules are pensioned off 
—and haulage costs are down more 
than 50%. If you have a stubborn 
materials-handling problem, perhaps 
the G.T. M. could solve it with Good- 
year rubber. Just write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio or Los Angeles, Calli- 
fornia—or phone the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Distributor. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activ: 


| OEE BY THE PAPER... 


If you were asked, “What is paper made 
of?” your answer would probably be, 
“Pulp from wood or rags:’ You would be 
right, of course, to a certain extent, but 
pulp is only a part of the story. In many 
modern papersthere isa remarkably high 
percentage of chemicals. And in that fact 
lies the secret of the miraculous things 
that are being done with paper today. 

For example, there is more to the paper 
in this page than meets the eye. Through- 
out its manufacture many chemicals were 
used—sizes... alum... pigments... ad- 
hesives...all of which help to make pos- 
sible the wonders of high-speed multi- 
color printing .. . millions of reproduc- 
tions run off with a swift ease and econ- 
omy unheard of a few years ago. 

But printing is only one use for paper. 
With chemicals, many of which are spe- 


MOLDING 





cially developed by American Cyanamid 
Company, the paper manufacturer gives 
his products almost any quality or com- 
bination of qualities desired. Thus we 
now have paper handkerchiefs soft as 
down, new milk containers, water- 
proof paper, structural and insulat- 
ing papers that have become almost 
indispensable in the building trades, 
many new types of lightweight card- 
board and cartons for packaging 
perishables and fragile products. 
Today paper has more than 9000 
uses. Among the new developments 
are papers that are almost as strong 
when wet as when dry... special 
papers that resist rubbing and abra- 
sion...mew resin coated papers. 

To this infinite variety of paper, 
the American Cyanamid Company 
THROUGH 


THE FUTURE 


brings constant improvement throu 
chemical research and service to 
paper industry. It is just one of the m 
spheres of industry in which the co 
pany helps to create progress. 


American 
Cyanamid Compan 
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that except for some cases of “slap and 
giggle” there was nothing in stories of 
orgies among young people in raid shel- 
ters, and he said that investigation showed 
jmputations against women in the auxili- 
ary services were groundless. 


€ Months ago the British silenced all 
church bells so that they could be used 
as a warning when the invasion comes. But 
last week the Bishop of Chelmsford asked: 
“By whom?” A night invasion will find 
the churches locked and the keys with 
the parson or verger, both of whom may 
be miles away. And in any case an ama- 
teur bell ringer might crack the bells. 
Trained bell ringers with skeleton keys is 
one suggestion, and the other is to use 
rockets instead. 


Boasts and Bombs 


Japan Makes Wide Use of Both 
in Intensified Drive on China 


The Japanese launched a new drive last 
week, by arms and propaganda, to bring 
to a close the costly “China incident” that 
by next month will have dragged on for 
four years. 

First, Tokyo boasted of an utterly “un- 
precedented” victory over the Chinese in 
the rugged mountains of Southern Shansi. 
Never in all history, it was claimed, had 
there been such a triumph. The report 
told of “only a few score thousand” Nip- 
ponese tackling 200,000 of the enemy, kill- 
ing 50,000, taking 25,000 prisoners and 
“immense amounts” of arms and war sup- 
plies. The Japanese also tried to make 
capital of the rift between Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and the Communist 
Eighth Route Army. A communiqué from 
Imperial Army headquarters in Tokyo said 
that the Reds in Shansi had “stood indif- 
ferently with folded arms” while Chiang’s 
forces were “being annihilated.” Shanghai 
observers pooh-poohed the Tokyo trumpet- 
ives and recalled that Shansi already had 
been “conquered” some six times. 

Then the Japanese again turned to 
bombing as a means of trying to crush 
stubborn Chinese resistance. They raided 
Chungking, Chiang’s provisional capital, 
four times during the week, taking a heavy 
toll of lives and wreaking fresh devasta- 
tion both in the old city and the new mod- 
ern suburbs. The British Embassy was 
twice hit and the French Consulate prac- 
tically wiped out. 

The worst tragedy, however, came dur- 
ing a five-hour raid on the night of June 
5. As one wave of planes flew off, thou- 
sands of people left the tunnels carved 
out in the rocks beneath Chungking where 
they had been sheltering. Suddenly more 
planes were heard and there was a mad 
melee as men, women, and children stam- 
peded to the tunnel entrances. Many were 


crushed as they fought furiously to get 
back into the shelters, while the jammed 
entrances cut off the air and suffocated 
many of those inside. Altogether 461 were 
killed and 291 seriously injured. Because 
of the disaster, the Generalissimo sum- 
marily dismissed three high Chungking 
officials, Mayor K. C. Wu, Air Defense 
Commander Liu Shih, and Deputy Air 
Defense Commander Hu Pei-han. 





Week in the World 


France: Coincident with an announce- 
ment on June 2 by Labor Minister René 
Belin saying that wage earners who were 
receiving 20,000 francs, about $400, or less 
a year would get monthly increases rang- 
ing from $2.50 to $4, the Vichy government 
announced consideration of a plan to pay 
a@ premium for every child born in France. 
This would be an extension of the present 
law which provides a payment for the first 
child born within two years of a marriage. 
France’s birthrate since Edouard Dala- 
dier’s government started the “family 
code” policy in 1938 rose steadily until the 
second quarter of 1939. Since then unof- 
ficial figures claim deaths exceeded births 
by 30,000 in 1940, and in 1941 that fig- 
ure may reach 60,000. Government leaders 
feel the cost of the new program, amount- 
ing to some 400,000,000 francs ($8,000,- 
000) , will be worth the expense if the birth- 
rate rises. 


Russta: Not unlike the new United 
States Defense Bonds, Russia last week 
reported the flotation of a new state loan 
“to attract the savings of the population.” 
The loan, one of 9,500,000,000 rubles 
($1,900,000,000) , will be at a 4 per cent 
rate, will run for twenty years, and 
will be tax free. The money will be used 
for economic, cultural, and defense pur- 
poses. 


New Zeatanp: Taking measures to fol- 
low Australia’s lead in trying to develop 
markets outside of Europe (NEWSWEEK, 
June 2) for a growing food surplus caused 
by the lack of available shipping to Great 
Britain and the Middle East, Supply Min- 
ister D. G. Sullivan last week predicted a 
great trade stimulation because of the war. 
Since at present, he said, it is difficult to 
transport the food that many business 
houses all over the world had ordered, the 
government is anxious to help tide farmers 
over a lean period. Planned aid to the meat 
industry would cost about £5,000,000 
($16,250,000) , 80 per cent of which would 
go toward storing 100,000 tons of meat and 
the remainder to canning 35,000 tons of 
mutton. In addition, orders have been is- 
sued and inquiries made on dairy products, 
jams, dried peas, and canned fruits. By 
acting now to preserve surpluses the coun- 
try, Sullivan believes, will be able to take 
advantage of future improvements in the 
shipping situation and expand its export 
markets profitably. 





In Memoriam: At the Yasukini Memorial, where the ashes of 
Japanese soldiers are enshrined, a huge panoramic painting enables the 
families of the dead to visualize how the men met death in China. 
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Role of Reds in Strikes Bared 
by FDR’s Crackdown on Labor 


Army Used to Open Plant 
After CIO Union Defies Leaders; 
It’s “Work or Fight’ Now 


In his proclamation of unlimited na- 
tional emergency, President Roosevelt 
called for an end to labor strife “to insure 
the survival of the only kind of govern- 
ment which recognizes the rights of labor 
or of capital.” However, instead of a re- 
duction of walkouts since the May 27 proc- 
lamation, labor troubles have actually in- 
creased, with the result that last week 
strikes in the defense industries reached 
a 1941 high of 52,800 workers. Thus prod- 
ded, the President this week cracked down 
by using the Army to break the strike of 
an intransigent union. 

The Administration’s decision to -quit 
temporizing with labor where the produc- 
tion of sorely needed war materials is be- 
ing held up was crystallized by the CIO 
walkout June 5 from the North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., plant at Inglewood, 
Calif., which tied up $200,000,000 worth 
of military orders and blocked the normal 
production of about ten planes a day. 
Called by local leaders of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers union in violation of an 
agreement with the National Defense 
Mediation Board to stay at work pending 
negotiations with the company, the strike 
kept 11,400 men from their jobs. The 
strikers said they acted because their de- 
mands for a blanket wage increase of 10 





cents an hour and a raise in minimums 
from 50 to 75 cents an hour were being 
stalled by the Mediation Board. 

On June 7, after the walkout was round- 
ly denounced by the labor leaders on the 
OPM Labor Policy Advisory Committee 
as being “in complete and irresponsible 
disregard of proper trade-union practice,” 
the President, under his powers as com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed forces, pre- 
pared to order the Army to take over the 
plant, break the picket lines, and let all 
those who would return to their jobs. 
Pending a mass meeting by the strikers 
the following day, however, the White 
House announced the order would not be 
signed until June 9. 

In final efforts to induce the men to re- 
turn to work, Philip Murray, CIO presi- 
dent, and R. J. Thomas, United Automo- 
bile Workers head, wired a plea to the 
strike leaders and Richard Frankensteen, 
UAW national aviation director, was dis- 
patched to the scene. But when Franken- 
steen’s appeals to the strikers in a bean- 
field mass meeting brought only hisses and 
boos and the local leaders refused to per- 
mit the men to vote whether or not to re- 
turn to work, it became apparent some- 
thing besides wages and hours was in- 
volved. Frankensteen termed it “the 
vicious, underhand maneuvering of the 
Communist party” among the youthful 
aviation workers, most of whom are new 
union members. 

The upshot of the mass meeting was 
the suspension by Frankensteen of the local 
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union leaders and the dismissal of five 
UAW international representatives, incl. |- 
ing Wyndham Mortimer, the assistent 
UAW West Coast aviation director, who js 
said to be a former Communist party 
worker and was generally considered ‘he 
motivating influence behind the strik« 

On June 9, the President’s deadli:e. 
pickets marched four deep around ihie 
gates of the ‘sprawling North American 
factory. Los Angeles police, who }iad 
promised protection to any workmen w|\io 
wanted to return to their jobs, were able 
to help through the lines only a few of the 
1,000 men who turned up with lunch 
buckets. They did so by hurling tear gas. 

Soon word went around that the Presi- 
dent had signed his order commandeer- 
ing the plant. Shortly afterward, ‘he 
troops began to arrive and to dismount 
with fixed bayonets from trucks and com- 
bat cars. As the soldiers prodded the boo- 
ing pickets aside to open a lane into ‘hie 
building, Lt.-Col. Charles E. Branshaw 
of the Army Air Corps formally took 
charge of the factory, announcing: “Eff« 
tive immediately, the plant will be’ open 
for work under government control.” He 
said he had been instructed to protect 
workmen entering and leaving the plant, 
and in their homes. 

With a report from Colonel Branshaw 
that the strike had been broken, as in a 
few hours enough workmen had shown up 
for production to be resumed, the Presi- 
dent turned his attention to other means 
of controlling defense labor disputes. He 
approved a “Work or Fight” order sent 
out by Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Dep- 
uty Selective Service Director, calling on 
draft boards to reclassify men who were «e- 
ferred because of the vital nature of their 
civilian jobs when they impede the na 
tional defense program by striking. Fol- 
lowing the trend, the House voted amen 
ments to the Army Appropriation Bil! \ 
make Mediation Board findings binding 


upon labor and management, and to ! 


Strike leader Goodman (left) urged pickets to hold at North American—but the Army took over 
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the payment of wages from the appropria- 
tion to workers who defy the board. 

But this did not prevent a walkout of 
CIO workers in the Cleveland plant of the 
Aluminum Co. of America in the face of 
Mediation Board efforts to prevent it, and 
it had no immediate effect upon the San 
Francisco shipyard walkout or in the 
Puget Sound lumber strike (NEWSWEEK, 
May 19), where unions have also defied 
the board. 


Significance 


The President’s crackdown on defense 
strikers serves notice on labor leaders that 
the unlimited emergency applies to them 
as well as to the other elements of the na- 
tion. It strengthens immeasurably the 
National Defense Mediation Board’s hand 
in its efforts to keep the men on the job 
while negotiations continue, but it is not 
likely to slow down unions’ rising demand 
for pay raises. 

Moreover, the method used by the Chief 
Executive to end the North American 
strike will not sit well with the defenders 
of private enterprise. In the commandeer- 
ing of a plant, the management is made to 
look as bad as the strikers, despite the fact 
that in this case all responsible officials 
agreed it was the union that was at fault. 
In this way, Mr. Roosevelt may escape 
the onus of using troops against labor, an 
action for which union history reviles 
Presidents Hayes and Cleveland. How- 
ever, he set an awkward precedent, for, 
carried to the extreme, all a union need 
do to put an employer out of business is 
get tough and let the government take 
over—a powerful club in the hands of an 
irresponsible labor leader. 

Almost as significant as the change in 
the Administration’s policy is the indi- 
cation that the CIO is finally ready to 
crack down on its radical element, a trend 
spotlighted by the strong stand taken by 
President Murray in the North American 
strike. This should go a long way toward 
preventing Communist minorities from 
fomenting strikes to hamper the defense 
effort. 


Planes by the Mile 


By freezing specifications, automobile 
manufacturers are able to turn out millions 
of mass-produced cars every year. In con- 
trast, the aircraft industry, which counts 
its products in mere thousands, must work 
on frequently changing designs. Hence, to 
most plane makers the power-driven, con- 
tinuously moving assembly line, key to 
auto output miracles, is still a will-o-’the- 
Wisp. 

Nevertheless, two youthful Vultee Air- 
craft engineers, Don I. Carroll, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, and Charles 
W. Perelle, general manager of the com- 
pany’s California division, last year set out 
to conquer the bugs in top-speed plane pro- 


Mass production: Vultee’s new assembly line keeps planes moving 


duction. And a month ago, at Vultee’s 
Downey, Calif., plant, they completed the 
industry’s newest wonder—more than a 
mile of overhead conveyor sections, includ- 
ing a 1,500-foot power-propelled final as- 
sembly line, for production of low-wing 
blue-and-gold BT-13 basic trainers. 

In this job, the Vultee engineers were 
helped by the facts that the BT-13 is a 
relatively simple ship and that the War 
Department had not only virtually stand- 
ardized its design but had also given the 
company a BT-13 contract that was the 
largest order, in point of numbers, ever 
awarded. As a result, the company was 
able to go ahead with a complete reorgan- 
ization of the factory, so as to ensure an ac- 
curately timed flow to the final assembly 
line. 

Under this system, involving the use of 
124 sling-type, suspension-arm or tray car- 
riers, parts are assembled along a series of 
feeder lines and pass through two paint- 
spraying shops before reaching the major 
assembly channel. There, crews at 46 sta- 
tions put the plane together in a series of 
operations which are synchronized with the 
slow but steady march of the assembly 
line. 

Revealing the speedup that has resulted 
from this innovation, Vultee officials last 
week disclosed that final assembly time 
had been cut in half, required floor space 
reduced by one-third, and production in- 
creased fourfold. 





The MP’s Lot 


Some of the bitterest memories American 
soldiers brought back from the AEF grew 
out of their conflicts with the United States 
Military Police. To get revenge, many 
doughboys, with the tacit approval of some 
officers, lured MP’s into dark alleys and 


beat them unmercifully. That this feeling 
was not entirely unjustified is evidenced by 
the fact that an MP officer, Lt. “Hard- 
Boiled” Smith, was court-martialed in 
Tours after the Armisticé and dismissed 
from the Army and jailed for eighteen 
months for using unnecessary harshness in 
the performance of duty. And a favorite 
taunt among doughboys was this query: 
“Who won the war?” followed by a rau- 
cous reply: “The MP’s!” 

This time, with such unhappy expe- 
rience as a guide, the War Department is 
steering clear of the “flatfoot-in-khaki” 
type of MP. Instead of selecting men at 
random as in 1917, when in the tre- 
mendous rush hard feelings arose because 
many conscripts became MP’s with police 
supervision over volunteers, the Army is 
carefully choosing its policemen from sea- 
soned soldiers on the basis of presence of 
mind, physique, and general clean-cut ap- 
pearance. Last week the War Department 
raised its MP strength to the planned max- 
imum of 6,000, or approximately one to 
each 236 soldiers of the expanded Army, 
by detaching men from the Twelfth In- 
fantry to serve as the new 703rd Military 
Police Battalion. 

In addition to such obvious duties as 
handling drunks around payday, nabbing 
untidy soldiers out of quarters, and main- 
taining order, these specialized Army and 
Corps troops have the major responsibility 
of supervising the complicated traffic move- 
ments of mechanized armies on the roll. 
Besides training in standard criminal pro- 
cedures and scientific crime detection, the 
MP’s learn jujitsu, boxing, wrestling, first 
aid, fire fighting, map reading and sketch- 
ing, mob psychology, and newest defenses 
against sabotage. 

Despite their authority, these military 
cops travel a rough road. They are gar- 
risoned and rationed apart from other 
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troops whenever possible in order to avoid 
friction. Their power to maintain order 
and enforce regulations extends over offi- 
cers and has led to such embarrassing sit- 
uations as a sergeant ordering a lieutenant 
to take his arm from around his girl while 
in public. 





Crescendo in Arms 


Defense Outlay Tempo Speeded 
Toward $1,500,000,000 a Month 


To match the German war machine, the 
United States must spend at least $100,- 
000,000,000, according to Washington’s 
latest estimate. But because of lack of fa- 
cilities to manufacture war materials, thus 
far in the preparedness effort the most the 
nation has been able to spend is $5,240,- 
000,000. To hasten the day when de- 
liveries of war materials will be rolling 
apace and expenditures will run about 
$1,500,000,000 a month instead of the 
$836,606,782 spent in May, the defense 
effort is now being stepped up all along 
the line. 

This rising tempo of preparedness was 
marked this week by passage by the House 
of a $9,826,509,492 Army Appropriation 
Bill—the second largest in American his- 
tory, topped only by the $10,400,000,000 
appropriated in 1917. When it is passed by 
the Senate, total defense authorizations 
and appropriations, including the $7,000,- 
000,000 Lend-Lease fund, will be brought 
up to $43,115,000,000. 

In addition to about $2,760,000,000 for 
such items as pay, subsistence, clothing, 
and maintenance, the Army Appropriation 
Bill for the 1942 fiscal year provides for a 
vast expansion of facilities. For planes 
alone, to complete the Army’s 40,000 air- 
plane program, the bill would furnish 
$2,650,000,000. And Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff, is authorized to order 
as many tanks as he sees fit; in addition, 
he is given a $25,000,000 “blank check” to 
use for whatever equipment he thinks is 
needed. 

Other items indicate broadly the trends 
in preparedness for the next year: $43,900,- 
000 to permit the Army to hire 30,000 ci- 
vilians to replace soldiers in such house- 
keeping jobs as cooking and clerking; 
$92,000,000 to bolster seacoast defenses; 
$45,000,000 for barrage balloons; $284,- 
074,000 for new Army post construction 
and acquisition of land. 

As the Senate started consideration of 
the Appropriation Bill, the War Depart- 
ment announced selection of sites for shell- 
loading plants at Parsons, Kan., Texar- 
kana, Texas, and Minden, La; and a TNT 
factory at Chattanooga, Tenn. Construc- 
tion of these new defense producing units 
will be part of a $1,000,000,000 munitions- 
plant construction program during the 
next nine months. 





Dollars and Cents of Arms 


Some idea of how far the huge 
appropriations for rearming the na- 
tion will go may be obtained by 
studying unit costs of typical equip- 
ment which must be bought in stag- 
gering quantities to equip a modern 
| fighting force. Pointing out they 
will vary from plant to plant, official 
sources estimate the following prices 
of some supplies for the armed 
services: 


37-millimeter anti-aircraft gun $20,000.00 
37-millimeter anti-tank gun 5,000.00 
$7-millimeter high-explosive shell 4.54 
» .50-caliber machine gun (aerial) 1,576.00 


} 105-millimeter howitzer 25,000.00 
Garand rifle 80.00 
Hand grenade 156 ° 
Medium tank 38,500.00 
Field ambulance 1,200.00 

) Heavy bomber 350,000.00 

> Light bomber 135,000.00 

) Barrage balloon 5,400.00 
Parachute 150.00 
20-pound air bomb 15.67 

| Steel helmet 2.80 
$5,000-ton battleship 70,000,000.00 
Torpedo 8,500.00 
Mine 400.00 to 1,000.00 
8-inch railway gun 195,000.00 
16-inch shell and explosives 1,505.00 








$195,000 








Secret Sub Foe 


When night falls over the North At- 
lantic, marauding German U-boats pop 
to the surface to charge their batteries 
and receive instructions from home base. 
Given the course of a convoy, they can lie 
in wait for it and, unseen and unheard, 
tail the nearest ship until dawn. Then they 
submerge, launch their torpedoes, and es- 
cape in the confusion. 

This week, a secret new device which 
would trap the submarine on the surface 
just as standard listening devices locate 
them under water was promised at Detroit 
by Charles F. Kettering, general director 
of General Motors research laboratories 
and chairman of the National Inventors 
Council, to a group of American war cor- 
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respondents, recently returned from Eu- 
rope, who were touring American (e- 
fense industries under sponsorship of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

Pointing out to these men that sub- 
marines account for 40 per cent of sea 
losses, Kettering, describing six years’ w ork 
his company and the Navy had put into 
the new locater, predicted “it’s not going 
to be too hard to beat the subs.*” In ad- 
dition, Kettering said improved means of 
intercepting night bombers are now in })ro0- 
duction in England, where the proble: js 
being “licked.” 

Another important aviation development 
was revealed to the correspondents at 
Indianapolis, Ind.—an improved Allison 
liquid-cooled engine which will deliver 
1,325 horsepower, 175 more than the pres- 
ent model. And, at Hartford, Conn., t)ey 
heard Frederick B. Rentschler, United \ir- 
craft chairman, predict that within a year 
American airplane-motor output would 
double Hitler’s. 





Inside on Output 


Satvace: In an effort to alleviate a 
shortage of acceptable recruits for the 
greatly expanded Army and Navy pilot 
training program, the American Flying 
Services Foundation, Inc., now organiz- 
ing in 160 cities in 35 states, will seek to 
salvage below-standard applicants by fc- 
nancing correspondence courses and pay- 
ing for medical treatment to bring them 
up to snuff. These activities will b 
nanced by a fund-raising and badge-selling 
campaign announced last week. 


Socrat Norte: For the first time in his- 
tory, many St. Louis, Mo., debuts wil! be 
held this summer instead of in the fall, 
because of fears the draft will cause : 
shortage of eligible young men at the 
parties. 


Nores: Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
deputy director of the Selective Service 
System, told the Senate Military Afiairs 
Committee he favored a bill lowering the 
draft age limit to exempt men who were 
27 last Oct. 16... The Army’s first heavy 
tank, said to be a 60-ton, $113,000 mon- 
ster, with a 1,000-horsepower motor capa- 
ble of pushing it along at 20 miles an 
hour, was reported being readied by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works for July 
testing. 





*Among other submarine news, an American 
destroyer dropped depth charges last month 
when it discovered a sub, probably German, 
nearby during a rescue of survivors of a British 
vessel off Greenland, Joseph Alsop and Robert 
Kintner declared in their syndicated Was!iing- 
ton column this week. Meanwhile, a Coast 
Guard cutter reported landing at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, 39 survivors of the British re- 
frigerator ship Marconi, one of eight in a con- 
voy of nine sunk 240 miles south of Greenland 
on May 21. 




















WHEN BETTER 


There’s a penny-watching 


streak in every one of us. It is part of 


' talk, man-to-man, about thrift—and 


OU’RE beginning to watch your 
pennies. You want to make 
them count. 


All right — so do we. How would 
you have us do itP 


We could pay less for what we buy. 


But would you have us use lower- 
grade metals, cheaper fabrics, win- 
dow glass instead of safety plate, 
smaller tires, less-efficient brake 
linings, lighter bumpers, “tinny” 
hardware, smaller-capacity bat- 
teries?P 


We could scrimp on the way we build 
things. 


Would you have us discharge our 
careful craftsmen, cut down on the 
hundreds of exacting inspections, 
use “‘any old body” instead of the 
famed Body by Fisher, lower the 
standards that put long life and 
durable service into every sturdy 
BuickP 


AUTOMOBILES 


are BUILT 


h 
BUICK Witt BUILD THEM 





sound economy — and Buick. 











| natural prudence, which in turn is part of good, 
solid, common horsesense. But every now and then 
it shows itself in strange ways. Ways that some- 
times defeat their own purpose. These days may 
make one of those times. So we'd like to 


We might build a lighter or less able car. 


Would you have us make our 
frames less strong, our engines less 
lively and efficient, our springs less 
soft and easy riding? 


Would you have us cut down on 
room, on comfort, on conveniences 
—would you have us build a car 
that looks big and able and solid on 
the surface, while lacking in real, 
substantial, through-and-through 
goodness P 


Would you have us give up such 
modern forward strides as Com- 
pound Carburetiont which in- 
creases economy while it increases 
power — would you like to go back 
to cars without oil filters and air 
cleaners and automatic chokes? 


We don’t think you’d have us do 
any of these things. 


If we did—we wouldn’t be building 
Buicks. 







<< PRICES BEGiy 


915 


for the Business Coupe 


equipment and accessories — extra. 
Prices and specifications subject to 
change without notice. 





delivered at Flint, Mich. State tax, optional 


EBest Bu 












We'd be building something Jess 
solid and lasting, something less 
dependable and satisfactory, some- 
thing less fine and roomy and com- 
pletely enjoyable. 


We'd be building a car that got less 
instead of more good out of gasoline 
as this 1941 Buick does. We’d be 
building a car that, like any cut-price 
article, might seem to save money 
at first, but would cost more in the 
end, either in reliable service or 
actual maintenance cost. 


So we’re pitching this one straight 
to you—if you wouldn’t have us 
shave and scrimp and pennypinch, 
why should you now spend less than 
you know it takes to buy something 
good P 


No—these are times to buy the best 
you can, to go a little further, if nec- 
essary, to be sure you’ve got some- 
thing that will last. 


Look into it, and we think you'll 
find all this verified in the 1941 
Buick. 


It’s a good investment for the 
long pull — and that, in these 
times, is the best kind of 
economy. 





tAvailable at slight extra cost on some Buick 
SPECIAL models, standard on all other Series. 





EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Government Acts to Plug Gaps 
in Ranks of Merchant Marine 


Ship Seizures Will Help 
but Crisis of Present Shortage 
Calls for New Bold Moves 


The current war is cutting a wide swath 
through the American merchant marine 
despite the fact its ships are not being 
lost at sea. Rated at 8,176,000 tons in 
September 1939, the nation’s seagoing 
merchant fleet was down to about 5,500,- 
000 tons last week (see chart), or only 
moderately greater than Japan’s, the 
world’s third largest. 

Sales to Britain and requisitions for the 
defense forces account for the big drop 
marked up in the face of an addition to 


the United States Lines, most of the new 
vessels built for Moore-McCormack’s 
“Good Neighbor” fleet, plus four uncom- 
pleted luxury liners of the “Rio” class with 
all air-conditioned staterooms, and two 
new round-the-world liners of American 
President Lines, among others. The pur- 
chases shot the Army’s transport fleet up 
from six ships in September 1939 to 31 
as of last week, and the Navy’s from 122 
vessels to around 250 in the same period. 

These requisitions have progressively 
aggravated the ship shortage, of course, 
and the latest transfers brought a strong 
protest from delegates to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Business Conference at Montevideo 
against withdrawals of vessels from hemi- 
sphere trade, while freight forwarders in 
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HOW DEFENSE REQUISITIONS AND SALES TO BRITAIN 
HAVE REDUCED THE U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 





Each Symbol Represents 400,000 Gross Tons 


umlé 1941 
(ESTIMATED). 




















the fleet of almost a million tons of new 
merchant vessels built here since the war 
began. Cash-on-the-barrelhead <-les to 
Britain and her Allies took some 900,000 
tons of rusty old carriers and laid-up tubs 
off the books, and another million tons 
have now been diverted to the ship-aid 
pool formed after the enactment of the 
Lend-Lease Act. These diversions include 
the 50 Atlantic Coast tankers and the 40 
intercoastal freighters taken over in the 
past month and the 32 carriers lifted out 
of the Gulf and Atlantic trades last week. 

In addition, the armed services have 
grabbed another million tons or so, in- 
cluding every passenger vessel operated by 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


New York complained about cargo piling 
up awaiting space to Africa. 

Notwithstanding this shortage, the 
merchant marine last week fell heir to a 
new major assignment when the Maritime 
Commission announced that American 
ships would take over the Canadian Aus- 
tralasian Line’s run from Canada to Aus- 
tralia to divert a dozen or more British 
vessels to the vital North Atlantic service. 
However, two days later the government 
acted to soften the marine task by moving 
to supply tonnage to help meet the ship 
deficiencies. 

First, the commission invoked the 
emergency provisions of the 1916 Shipping 


Act which gives it control over the salp 
and chartering of some 285 foreign-flag 
bottoms owned by Americans. More jm. 
portant, President Roosevelt signed the 
law authorizing seizure of all idle foreign. 
owned ships in American ports and dj. 
rected the commission to take over 84 
Axis, Danish, French, and other vessel 
held in protective custody the past several 
weeks. These 459,140 tons of merchant. 
men will be added to the ship-aid pool, 
but many of them will probably be used 
to plug the gaps in American routes lef 
by the previous transfers. The vessels will 
be kept out of British service for the 
time being at least, to avoid a head-on 
run-in with the Axis. The giant luxury 
liner Normandie seems likely to join the 
America as a troop transport. 


Significance 


From a long-term point of view the 
big drop in the country’s merchant ton. 
nage is not too alarming, since the ship- 
yards now have about 6,000,000 tons of 
emergency freighters and fast Maritime 
Commission cargo carriers under con- 
struction. Nevertheless, in view of the 
sacrifices the shortage has imposed, such 
as the 50 per cent jump in cost of im- 
ported staples and the prospect of oil ra- 
tioning in the East, further bold meas. 
ures to meet the immediate stringency are 
distinctly called for. 

The relinquishing of the Australian run 
is a welcome indication that the British 
have abandoned another “business as 
usual” rule, but other routes outside the 
war zone should be surrendered to ease 
the North Atlantic shortage. The Mari- 
time Commission is also considering the 
use of Army and Navy transports, which 
are not subject to the Neutrality Act, to 
carry British-aid cargoes. One further step 
worth serious consideration is the pro- 
posal that Canadian lake freighters, nor- 
mally tied up all winter, be brought out 
to sea after the lake season is over. This 
would necessitate the construction of float- 
ing dry docks to get the vessels through 
the shallow Illinois and Mississippi Rivers. 
but such docks would also enable ‘reat 
Lakes shipyards to undertake construction 
of ocean-going vessels. 





Food-Price Heat 


Last November the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice announced 4 
nationwide investigation of the food indus- 
try to eliminate “restraints which raise 
food prices to the consumer and reduce the 
prices received by the farmer.” Since then 
Federal grand juries in Denver, Philadel- 
phia, Seattle, New York, Hartford, Conn.. 
Dubuque, Iowa, and the District of Co 
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BAD LUCK CAN’T BE DATED 


Friday, June 13th, is proverbially the day to be on 
the lookout for bad luck. In that misconception lies 
the great danger. For bad luck cannot be dated. It is 
constantly at work ... 365 days a year. 

Daily it makes the rounds ... to seek out its vic- 
tims at work as well as at play...in the home as 
well as the office or factory, or while motoring. 

Professional and business men and women are no 


more immune than the butcher boy. One person 


out of every 30 will suffer injury, this year alone. 

How much less anxiety follows when there is a 
Maryland accident policy...to meet the doctor's 
fee ...to pay hospital bills ...to provide cash for 
other needs. 

Others in your family, too, can be protected. 
Ask your agent or broker about financial protec- 
tion against accidents which may occur on amy day 


of the year. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 
brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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lumbia have handed down indictments 
against virtually all branches of the food 
trade. 

Last week, in the biggest case so far, 
194 associations, companies, and individ- 
uals were indicted in San Francisco for 
alleged monopolistic control and price fix- 
ing involving canned fruits and vegetables, 
dried fruit, rice, sardines, and evaporated 
milk. Those cited included such well- 
known names as the California Packing 
Corp., Libby, McNeil & Libby, the Bor- 
den Co., Pet Milk, the Carnation Co., 
American Can, and Continental Can. 
Including previous actions, this brings 
the number of defendants in the food 
drive to a total of nearly 300 firms and 
individuals. 

Assistant Attorney General Thurman W. 
Arnold, who has won 94 and lost only nine 
out of 188 antitrust suits instituted since 
he took office, with the remainder still 
pending, feels that the food cases already 
have had an effect on prices. He claims, 
for example, that Denver quotations on 
100 staples dropped 10 to 16 per cent im- 
mediately after the grand jury was sum- 
moned, and in Philadelphia the price of 
bread fell 1 cent after the department’s in- 
vestigation of the baking industry started. 
In commenting on the industrywide probe, 
food-trade spokesmen have asserted that 
the Federal government may be seeking a 
scapegoat for the soaring food prices 
brought about by the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s commodity purchasing program 
and the new Farm Loan Law. 





Labor Notes 


Forp Stowpown: A shortage of motors 
caused by a slowdown strike persisting 
throughout last week shut the main assem- 
bly line at the Ford Motor Co. River 
Rouge plant for one day. A spokesman for 
the CIO auto union denied knowledge of 
the slowdown, but a company official said 
it was intended to obtain better terms for 
the union in the current negotiations for 
a contract. 


Coat SETTLEMENT: Danger.of a second 
soft-coal strike passed Monday when 
Southern operators, on recommendation of 
the National Mediation Board, accepted 
the demands of the United Mine Workers 
for a ten-day vacation with pay and com- 
plete abolition of the wage differential. The 
uniform $7-a-day basic wage thus estab- 
lished compares with the pre-strike figure 
of $5.60 in the South and $6 in the North. 


Union Curs: In an all-night session, 
the California Assembly passed over Gov- 
ernor Olson’s veto a measure outlawing 
labor’s “hot cargo” weapon during the 
emergency. The law prohibits boycotts 
or other pressure intended to restrain an 
employer from using the products of 
another concern engaged in a labor dis- 
pute. 








Economy in Oil 

The threatened oil shortage in the East 
as a result of transferring 50 tankers to 
Britain prompted numerous proposals and 
some action last week to relieve the sit- 
uation: 


{Petroleum Coordinator Ickes, clarifying 
his earlier warning of gasolineless Sundays 
(NEwsweEEeEK, June 9), said that restric- 
tions in gasoline consumption might be- 
come necessary along the Atlantic sea- 
board “within a month.” Instead of one 
day a week, he declared it might become 
necessary to curtail pleasure driving every 
day, probably at first on a voluntary, pa- 
triotic basis. Meanwhile, Ickes asked the 
Maritime Commission to determine how 
many of the foreign vessels taken over by 
the government (see page 38), which are 
understood to include eight tankers, will 
be available to transport oil. 


"The House passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate the Cole Bill to speed the construction 
of pipelines for defense by giving them 
the right of way across railroad property 
and by enabling the government to build 
them if private capital is not obtainable. 


* A committee of the American Petroleum 
Institute suggested that, in addition to 
gasless Sundays, oil might be conserved 
through reduction of house temperatures 
by an average of 5 degrees, and by con- 
verting oil-burning plants to coal. 


{| The Oil Burner Institute announced a 
campaign to effect savings in heating oil 
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of 25 to 30 per cent by inducing oil-burpe; 
owners to have their equipment ac juste, 
for increased efficiency. 


4] At the annual meeting of the Stendar 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, President \W, § 
Farish revealed that a group of 0! com. 
panies is planning to establish a shipyar) 
to build 36 tankers. 





Safeway Spread 


Of the three largest grocery chains, Safe. 
way Stores, Inc., ranks second to the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in sales « olume 
and next to the A. & P. and the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. in number <f out. 
lets. While Kroger, with 3,634 stores, and 
the A. & P., with about 11,000, operate 
chiefly in the Eastern half of the United 
States, Safeway’s 2,515 units are concen. 
trated in the West, the company’s only 
Eastern outlets being located in Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

Last week, however, a step was taken to 
strengthen Safeway’s position on the At- 
lantic seaboard with announcement of 
contemplated merger with Daniel Reeves, 
Inc., which operates 498 grocery stores 
in the New York metropolitan area. 

Founded 26 years ago by M. B. Skaggs, 
who resigned as board chairman last week 
to devote his full time to personal «affairs, 
Safeway in recent years has discontin- 
ued many unprofitable stores, modernized 
others, and added new, larger units, usually 
with adjacent parking lots, in strategic 
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“This Is a Problem Apt to Arise” 
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How long since your salesmen have had the powerful 
help of that word “new’’? 

A better package for your product builds new enthu- 
siasm, brings fresh sales impetus. And the place to get a 
better package is Owens-Illinois. Our Packaging Re- 
search Division can give you the package your cus- 
tomers like, dealers prefer, production men demand. 


We can give you unprejudiced advice on metal versus 
glass. This one organization turns out prize-winning 
metal packages... and Duraglas containers, tops in 
the glass field. 

Ours is full-rounded service, including molded and 
metal closures and corrugated cartons. 


See how much “new” we can put into your packages. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS + METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 





= __ Let Your Own Tests Prove: 
‘MGA CHEVROLETS THE LEADER 


{ 


---It’s the only low-priced car with 


BODY BY! 
FISHER 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND TURRET TOP 





90-H.P. 


VALVE-IN-HEAD °= ~ Ae Thi 4) 
ENGINE | KNEE-ACTION 


ORIGINAL 
VACUUM- 


POWER SHIFT 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


-_ = (oat 


---It’s the only low-priced car with 
this national endorsement... 


JST IN SALES “2 
Say FIRST BECAUSE ITS FINEST 


CHEVROLET MOTOR SIVIROM, Canncal. Mapore Roles Corporation DEIRONT. MICH. 
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How Priorities and Soaring Prices Will Affect the Consumer 


As President Roosevelt signed the law making all industry 
subiect to mandatory priorities, NEwswEEeK completed a survey 


AvToMoBILEs: Production will be cut 
290 per cent beginning in August, with a 
sharper cut expected later on. In addition, 
the new models will reveal many changes 
to save 500,000,000 pounds of scarce met- 
als, such as stamped steel or antimonial 
lead die castings instead of zinc-die radia- 
tor grilles, cast-iron instead of aluminum 
pistons and engine heads, pulverized iron 
instead of aluminum brake-wheel cylin- 
ders, replacement of nickel steels by chrome 
and molybdenum steels, plastics for glove- 
compartment door ornaments, interior 
hardware, and speedometer gears ... A 
plan to replace cork with paperboard in 
car bodies is being developed . . . Costs 
will be higher because of the Federal tax 
boost and reduced output, as well as higher 
wages and material costs. Chrysler, Stude- 
baker, Hudson, and Nash last week fol- 
lowed Ford in raising prices. 


Tue Home: Replacement of stainless- 
steel bathroom and kitchen fixtures by 
those of plastic-covered iron, and _ steel 
kitchen cabinets by wood, can be expected 
soon .. . Copper and brass pipes and water 
tanks will be scarce, if not off the market, 
by the end of the year . . . Wash tubs, 
garbage cans, fencing, and other products 
made of galvanized iron, which requires 
zinc, will be made of corronized or enam- 


eled steel . . . Fly screens of bronze will be 
replaced by ordinary steel . . . Army re- 
quirements for cotton duck may bring a 
shortage of awnings and even sheetings. 


Hovsexoitp Equipment: Production of 
refrigerators, ranges, vacuum cleaners, and 
washers will be reduced because of last 
week’s preferential allotment of sheet and 
strip steel to defense. In addition, new 
models of each will also contain many re- 
placements. Thus, vacuum-cleaner domes 
and washing-machine agitators will be 
made of plastics instead of aluminum .. . 
Manufacture of aluminum pots and pans 
will cease within a few weeks, but pres- 
ent inventories of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors will not be exhausted before the 
end of the year . . . The desperate short- 
age of nickel may bring production of elec- 
tric toasters, ranges, and heating appli- 
ances to a halt within the next few months 
unless a substitute for nickel in nichrome 
heating elements is discovered . . . Thim- 
bles are being made with a cadmium finish 
to save zinc. 


FurRNITURE AND Rugs: No shortage like- 
ly, though all prices will be considerably 
higher next fall, unless Leon Henderson 
steps in with his price controls, because of 
widespread wage increases, and higher costs 


last week showing some outstanding examples of what rationing 
and cost increases mean to the average layman. 


of wool and lumber which stem from heavy 
Army buying . . . The shortage of cork will 
not affect inlaid and volume grades of lino- 
leum, since wood flour and other materials 
have long since been substituted for the 
imported material. 


Ciotuine: The wool shortage and the 
wage increases already granted by cloth- 
ing manufacturers foreshadow increases of 
$2.50 or more on men’s suits by next fall. 
The new Farm Loan Bill will make cot- 
ton shirts, underwear, cotton dresses, etc., 
cost 5 to 10 per cent more and with recent 
wage increases may virtually eliminate the 
$1 shirt . . . Silk hosiery will become in- 
creasingly expensive because of the ship- 
ping shortage. Nylon capacity cannot be 
increased sufficiently to replace silk entire- 
ly for several years . . . Shoes will be 10 
per cent higher because of the leather sit- 
uation. Makers of athletic equipment such 
as football helmets and shoulder pads are 
experimenting with fiber replacements for 
leather. 


Livinc Costs: The over-all increase fac- 
ing the consumer is indicated by the fact 
thatwholesale prices are now almost 9 per 
cent higher than a year ago, while retail 
costs as yet are up only about 3 per cent 
but will have to catch up. 





shopping locations. Under the active di- 
rection of President L. A. Warren, who was 
in the lumber business for more than two 
decades before turning grocery executive 
in 1931, the company has transformed al- 
most all its outlets into complete self- 
service markets, with fresh produce and 
meat departments. 

That such policies have boosted volume 
is indicated by last year’s sales figure, 
which rose 3 per cent to an all-time rec- 
ord of $399,322,122, although net income, 
totaling $4,786,652, dropped 24 per cent be- 
low 1939 because of increased costs and 
lower profit margins. The sales uptrend has 
continued this year with a 10 per cent rise 
in the twenty weeks ended May 20. 


swe rer 


Weir and Wages 


The National Steel Corp., the fifth larg- 
est firm in the industry, stands alone as 
operating the only steel mill in Detroit, 
outside that owned by Ford, and as the 
only major producer to show a profit each 
year since 1929. Equally individual is the 
company’s founder and chairman, Ernest 
T. Weir, 65, onetime office boy who be- 
came a multimillionaire. Of Scotch-Irish 
descent, “Ernie” has a mind of his own. 
He has fought the New Deal bitterly every 
step of the way; he has stoutly opposed 


unionization, and, heading units famous for 
low costs at Weirton, W. Va., as well as 
Detroit, he has often distressed fellow 
steelmakers with his readiness to push 
prices down or raise wages as he did in 
1934 and 1937. 

On April 7, just as United States Steel 


Newsweek 


Ernest T. Weir of National Steel 


and the SWOC reportedly were settling on 
a 7-cent-an-hour wage increase, Weir sud- 
denly gave his men a 10-cent boost.* The 
whole industry had to follow. On top of 
this he publicly agreed with Leon Hender- 
son, Administration price czar, that higher 
wages did not as yet justify higher prices. 
Weir’s competitors were annoyed. 
Although he had served as president of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute for 
the year ended May 1940, Weir was not 
present at the trade association’s 50th an- 
nual dinner three weeks ago. Last week 
the industry’s formal united front was 
broken as Weir and his company withdrew 
from the institute. No explanation was 
made by anyone. None was needed. 


a aa 


Power Push 


For some time Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes and Leland Olds, chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission, have 
openly doubted the utility industry’s abil- 
ity to provide sufficient generating capac- 
ity during the defense effort. Ickes had his 
innings after C. W. Kellogg, Edison Electric 
Institute president and OPM power con- 





*Last week a 24-hour strike at his three 
Detroit plants was ended by an agreement to 
negotiate demands for additional wage increases. 
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PRIDE OF CRAFTSMANSHIP IS IN J&L STEEL 


More than 30,000 workmen join experience, science and management in making J&L 


Controlled Quality Steel for better living and the defense of our liberties 


“During the many visits I have 

made through your plants I have 

noticed particularly your workmen 

and I am keenly aware of the per- 

sonal pride and skill that they put 
into their work. They give me the feeling that mak- 
ing steel is something of an adventure to them — 
a way of life as well as a means of livelihood.” 

“It is fine to hear you — a customer of ours — say 
that, for all of us working in these J&L mills — the 
metallurgists, like myself, the blowers, melters, rollers, 
finishers, workers of all kinds — share the pride of 


accomplishment that makes this a great school of 


experience. Practically all of the key men in our mills 
today are graduates of this school, even though tech- 
nically trained.” 

“Yes, and that explains the interest your foremen 
and superintendents have in every man all along the 
line, for, as you say, they all came up through that 
line themselves. And I saw, in one of those meetings 
your foremen hold, how they tackle problems of 
concern to top management, and how every work- 
man has an opportunity through such groups to 
contribute his ideas for making better steel.” 

“Topping off the self-education that constantly goes 
on here, more than a thousand of our men are studying 
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“Only through pride of craftsmanship...could you have 
progressed so far in applying science and research 
to the manufacture of JxL Controlled Quality Steel.” 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


at night in schools and colleges to make themselves better steel-makers. 
Steel is in the blood of J&L men, even to the third and fourth generations 
of many families who have grown up with the company.” 

“You have here at J&L an added ingredient that builds quality into 
your products — an ingredient that cannot be measured in tons or 
gauged by instruments — it is the pride the workmen have in their 
jobs. Only through pride of craftsmanship with all concerned could 
you have progressed so far in applying science and research to the 
manufacture of JéL Controlled Quality Steel. This is truly the partner- 
ship within industry that helps to make all industry partners in the 
betterment of our daily lives and in the defense of our liberties.” 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





J&L—PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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MEN IN STEEL 
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Indians raided first iron works set up in 
America by the Virginia Company at Falling 
Creek, 66 miles above Jamestown, under 
John Berkely, English “gentleman of hon- 
orable family.” In March, 1622, redskins 
destroyed the plant, massacred all the work- 
men; only Berkely’s young son escaped, 


Singing steel men, Jones & Laughlin work- 
men, who make steel at Pittsburgh and Ali- 
quippa—have choruses whose fame is more 
than local. Jim Mace, a metallurgical inspec- 
tor, directs chorus of steel men in J & L Pitts- 
burgh Works; Wilmer Weight, a production 
clerk in mill office, directs Aliquippa chorus. 
These choruses have held concerts in many 
cities in Eastern United States, and earned 
awards in choral contests. 


Starting where the ladder starts, Samuel S. 
Marshall, Jr., got a job, when a lad, as stake 
driver on Jones & Laughlin engineering 
force, is now vice-president in charge of op- 
eration. Harry D. Stark went to work as 
blueprint boy in J&L Pittsburgh Works, is 
now general superintendent of same works 
in which 12,000 men are employed. Harry 
Saxer applied for job at gates of J & L’s Pitts- 
burgh Works, was employed as a manual 
worker, is now general superintendent of 
Aliquippa Works employing 12,000 men. 


When Carnegie was a boy in Pittsburgh, 
with a job as messenger for a telegraph com- 
pany, he usually maneuvered to be the first 
to get telegrams addressed to Jones & Laugh- 
lin, which he would deliver personally to 
B. F. Jones, founder and president of the 
firm, because Mr. Jones, who liked the bright 
Scotch lad, always gave him a “shillin” tip 
for each message. After Carnegie founded 
his own great steel company, he was fond of 
recalling this enterprise of his boyhood days 
whenever he encountered Mr. Jones at meet- 
ings of steel executives. 


178 years service with J&L is record of the 
Erforts. John Erfort was pensioned in 1933 
after 42 years. His sons, Charles in chemical 
lab; Philip in open hearth and Bessemer 
department; James in brick department; and 
Thomas in open hearth department have 
worked 44, 39, 32 and 15 years respectively. 
Grandson John, son of Philip, has been 6 


years in open hearth department. 


Buddy needing help was Andy Kyc, J&L 
employee, ill in hospital. Volunteers were 
called for blood transfusion. When. fellow- 
workers at 30-inch round mill heard about it, 
61 eagerly stepped forward and offered their 
services, 


Baseball is the favorite sport of more than 
one-third of the steel industry’s employees. 
Hunting and fishing rank close behind, with 





bowling, golf and swimming also popular. 
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sultant, assured the institute’s annual con- 
vention at Buffalo last Tuesday there was 
little danger of a power shortage. At a 
press conference Thursday, Ickes brushed 
off the industry spokesman: “Papa ought 
to take Mr. Kellogg into the inside office 
and tell him a few facts.” By “Papa,” 
Ickes meant the Knudsen-Hillman office. 

OPM Deputy Director W. L. Batt had 
already followed up Kellogg’s convention 
speech with one the next day telling the 
utilitymen that there was a power short- 
age. Then, simultaneously with the Ickes 
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spanking of its consultant, the OPM offi- 
cially announced that it was “not in agree- 
ment” with Kellogg, that civilian con- 
sumption must quickly be curtailed in im- 
portant areas to get power for aluminum 
and magnesium production, and that “all 
possible efforts” were being made to com- 
plete new generating projects in the face 
of imminent shortages. In fact, the OPM 
had just asked Secretary Ickes to add 
1,000,000 kilowatts to the capacity of 
hydroelectric projects under his domain, 
which includes Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
Boulder, Shasta, Parker, and other devel- 
opments but not the TVA. 

All these blasts seemed well timed for 
the big push which also came Thursday. 
President Roosevelt sent a strong message 
to Congress urging prompt approval of a 
bill making possible his longest-dreamed 
hydroelectric project: development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. Challenging the legis- 
lators to “either make available or with- 
hold 2,200,000 horsepower of low-cost 
electricity for the joint defense of North 
America,” he laid plans to send six 
state governors plus Secretaries Stimson, 
Knox, Hull, and Jones to plug for the 
measure when committee hearings begin 
June 17. 


Significance 


Like the steel-capacity dispute, the pow- 
er quarrel shakes down to a question of 
“capacity for what?” There is plenty of 
generating capacity available for defense 











Defense Metal: Fireman G. M. Andrews (top) examines four out- 
grown artificial legs among the many aluminum articles turned in by Rich- 
mond, Va., citizens during the scrap-collection drive conducted there by 
the government. The campaign was aided by Boy and Girl Scouts. 
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needs except in certain mushrooming 
areas. But unless priorities or planning 
prevent civilian power consumption from 
constantly soaring to new peaks, there may 
be a tight squeeze. Even in the latter case 
the $316,000,000 St. Lawrence project 
which will divert from defense industry 
tremendous resources of men, materials, 
and plant without yielding any power for 
at least four years hardly seems a realistic 
way of attacking the problem. Steam 
plants added where most needed would do 
the job more quickly. 





Week in Business 


Derense Savings: Despite Congressiop. 
al criticism of the Savings Bond program, 
Secretary Morgenthau revealed in a na- 
tionwide broadcast that sales for the first 
month brought in enough to buy four bat- 
tleships or 4,000 fighting planes: $438,230. 
000 in Defense Bonds and $3,522,000 in 
stamps. Although the results were “more 
than any of us in the Treasury had dared 
to expect,” Morgenthau feels that the pro- 
gram “has barely begun to reach the im- 
mense earning capacity of the American 
people.” If sales continue at the first- 
month pace, the annual revenue will ex- 
ceed $5,240,000,000. 


Sree, Expansion: At a meeting in 
Washington between government officials 
and the steel industry, represented by 
Presidents Benjamin F. Fairless of United 
States Steel and Eugene G. Grace of 
Bethlehem, it was agreed that the industry 
should gather facts on the proposition of 
increasing producing facilities by about 
10,000,000 tons yearly. It is estimated that 
such a program would cost from $800,000- 
000 to $1,000,000,000, most of which would 
be supplied by the government. If adopted, 
it would provide increased capacity for 
civilian requirements, as there already is 
more than enough for defense. 


Street Humor: Flaunting the banner 
headline “There’l Always Be a Wall 
Street,” The Bawl Street Journal, peren- 
nial satire on a well-known publication of 
a similar name, appeared at the Bond Club 
of New York’s June outing. A typical 
news flash was an item to the effect that 
the Supreme Court, in an opinion wrt- 
ten by Justice Frankfurter, had finally 
reversed the laws of nature, alling the 
collapse of the Tacoma Narrows Bridge 
“unconstitutional, illegal, impudent, and 
even impossible,” and ordering traffic to 
be resumed at once on the important ar 
terial link. Typical tip: revelation that, 
when asked her investment opinion, Kath- 
arine Hepburn replied: “I expect the mar- 
ket to rally, rally. Rally, I do.” Typical ad: 
“Calvin Bullock—Bum Steers Since 1894.” 


New Books: A government survey o 
2,350 companies reveals that 6 per cent of 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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going east on their Golden Wedding trip! Their 

F itinerary uncertain, the old gentleman wrote us 

that his wife—an admirer of Chessie—had long dreamed of 
riding on Chessie’s railroad. 


We arranged their trip through The Chessie Corridor, and 
they boarded THE GEORGE WASHINGTON at Cincinnati. 
We wish you could have seen the little white-haired lady's 
surprise and happiness when she entered her com- 
partment ... to find a bouquet of gay Spring flowers 
and a note of congratulation signed “Chessie.” 


CHESAPEAKE 


Sip lhe 


Of course, we don’t have Golden Wedding couples 
every day. But the incident, we tiink, is typical of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio spirit. We like railroading because 
it gives us so many opportunities for little special services 
... to make people feel like welcome guests in a gracious 
home whenever they're traveling in the modern comfort 
of Chessie’s famous trains—THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
—THE SPORTSMAN—THE F. F. V. 


May we help you plan an interesting trip through The 
Chessie Corridor? Write Travel Service, Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, 827 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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The Democracies 
must have all the Aluminum 
it takes to win! 


This is what Alcoa has done 
as its plain duty 


The pictures on this page give a glimpse of Alcoa at work—producing 
at top speed and expanding amazingly, all at the same time. You will 
see some of the many tremendous power plants and factories we 
have already finished, or are still building as fast as is humanly 
possible. Ships, too. 

When you look at these pictures, you are looking at nearly 
$200,000,000.00 of our capital being put to work in the expansion 
of defense for America. Not one dollar of this has come from 
public funds. 

We started to build and expand these plants before America took 
defense very seriously. Actually, the program was begun before the 
tragedy of Dunkerque started America thinking in terms, not of 
hundreds of planes, but in scores of thousands. 

Our duty, as we saw it, and as we acted upon it, was to go “all- 
out,” on our own, from the very beginning, ’asking no questions, and 
begging no favors. : 

There is only one reason why defense will, before long, be getting 
60 million pounds a month from us alone—almost 414 times aver- 
age civilian consumption in the 1930’s— | 

There is only one reason why the supply of aluminum is today 
ahead of the defense procession, why we are delivering every month 
to defense industries many millions of pounds of aluminum in 
excess of schedules set up but a few short months ago— 


Alcoa went “all-out” before the second guessers started shouting. 
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ALCOA, TENN. Here a great new sheet rolling mill, 
covering 55 acres, is being rushed to completion to 
bring our sheet capacity up to more than 33 million 
pounds a month. Other expansion here includes dou- 
bling facilities to make new metal. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. From a tiny plant at the start 
of the war, this factory has been expanded at top speed 
to turn out millions of pounds of airplane rivets, forg- 
ings, extrusions, sand, and permanent mold castings 
for the aircraft industry. 


GLENVILLE, N. C. One of the places we are moving 
mountains to make dams to make electricity to make 
more aluminum. Contracted for July 1940. Began 
accumulating water Feb. 1941. Head, 1215 ft. Will, 
soon be delivering power enough to add anothes, 
10,000,000 pounds annual capacity of aluminum, 





March 9, 1940 


September 23. 1940 





MOBILE, ALA. One of the two great plants for making 
alumina from bauxite ore. Expansion has proceeded 
faster than we can get pictures taken. Today there 
are 64 of the great precipitating tanks, of which you 
can count only 24 in this picture. 
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MASSENA, N. Y. Here we have built tremendous 
additions to make more aluminum, and have expanded 
capacity over 5 times for rolling rod, bar, forging stock, 
and shapes of various kinds. Metal for thousands of 
airplanes will be readied in this plant. 
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SHIPS, TOO. Unloading the Alcoa Guard, one of a 
great fleet of 49 ships we have built, bought or chartered 
to keep the big flow of ore coming in from Dutch 
Guiana. Also we mine large quantities of bauxite in 
Arkansas, ~ 










VANCOUVER, WASH. Fifteen months ago cows grazed in this pasture 
by the Columbia River. On this site we are now operating a plant which 
alone has a capacity of 150,000,000 pounds of aluminum a year—as much 
as the entire aluminum industry made in this country in 1924. 


IN ONLY SIX MONTHS this plant was turning out aluminum ingot at 
the rate of 30,000,000 pounds per year. In the finished plant we are using 
162,500 kw. of electrical power from Bonneville Dam. This is almost the 
generating capacity of Delaware plus two Mississippis. 


Stemi 


LAFAYETTE, IND. Capacity to make extrusions, 








which are efficient shapes of aluminum squirted out 
like tooth paste, is being more than doubled by build- 
ing and equipping great plants like this at Lafayette 
and other cities. 


March 9, 1941 
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April 19.1940 


ONE MONTH later the peaceful pasture looked like this. Beside the 
plant to make the aluminum, there also had to be built a factory to make 
the 120,000,000 pounds of carbon electrodes per year used in the reduc- 


tion furnaces which make alumina into aluminum. 


ALMOST FINISHED in exactly one year. On May 28, the switch was 
thrown turning electricity into the last unit of the 150,000,000 pound 
plant. Thus in less than 15 months we added capacity equal to the entire 
1924 production of the industry. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO. Here is one bank of big ham- 
mers at work while others are still being installed. 
These giant machines hammer out the strong, light 
aluminum forgings so necessary in defense. This 
kind of capacity has been increased by three times. 


You millions of civilian users 





of Aluminum are grand people 


The way you are doing without 
aluminum in this emergency is 
typically American. We are 
sincerely grateful for your under- 
standing. 

It has been really tough on the 
factories who make civilian things 
with aluminum. In this RECESS 
they have had to scramble for 
many kinds of RECESSITIES— 
other materials which just don’t 
quite fill the bill, because there is 


no pat substitute for aluminum. 








The whole thing has been 
awkward and costly for these 
good customers of ours, and it 
has been an ordeal for us to have 
to turn away, even temporarily, 
from a lifetime of work. 

But we have not turned our 
backs! 

Research goes on. Every addi- 


tional pound we make adds to the 





knowledge and skill that is making 
aluminum better, stronger, and 


cheaper to use than ever before. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





» SHIP BY 


IT PAYS, in Important Ways! 


Your shipment speeds between air- 
port cities at 3 miles a minute. . . it’s 
there in Sours, by Air Express. Even 
cities 2500 miles away get overnight 
delivery; scores of foreign cities in 
just a day or two. Practically anything, 
light or heavy, that fits in a plane can 
be shipped by Air Express— whether 
it’s an orchid or a plow! 


Special Pick-up—Special Delivery 
included at no extra cost within regular 
Railway Express Agency vehicle limits in 
all U. S. cities and principal towns. 


Look How Little It Costs! 


Typical rates by Air Miles, Minimum $1.00 





Miles | 1b. | 3 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 





200 $1.00 $2.00 
500 1,00 1.28 1.60 2.40 5.00 
1000 | 1.00 | 1.68 | 2.40 | 4.20 | 10.00 
3000 1.00 2.88 4.80 9.60 24.00 
Proportionately low charges for shipments {to off- 
airline points, reached by combined air-rail service. 
Ask now for time-table giving domestic 
and foreign rates, time, etc. For service 

and general information call . .. 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


FASTEST WAY MEANS 
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The Perfect Setup for Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


At the bottom of every inflation 
must be the conviction on the part of 
the public that “now is the time to 
buy.” With that in mind, think back 
over what the Administration has been 
telling us in recent weeks about the 
outlook for prices and the supply of 
goods that will be available to us as 
individual consumers. Here are some of 
the things that it has said—and prob- 
ably everyone will be able to add oth- 
ers that have struck him with especial 
force: 

We've been told that we are running 
into a shortage of aluminum and it’s 
only a matter of time until we'll no 
longer be able to get pots and pans 
made out of this metal. 

We've been told, and an agreement 
to that effect has been accepted by the 
industry, that automobile production 
will be curtailed 20 per cent next year 
and that there will not be any appre- 
ciable change in models. 

We’ve been told that there is a po- 
tential shortage of rubber ahead of us, 
which must mean that the tires for our 
cars are going to advance in price, 
granting that it will continue to be pos- 
sible to get them at all. 

We've been told—those of us who 
live in the East—that we probably will 
be faced with gasless Sundays, and per- 
haps that it will be necessary to elimi- 
nate all pleasure driving, not only on 
Sundays but throughout the week. 

We've been told, again in the East, 
that there is a shortage of fuel oil and 
that in consequence it may be neces- 
sary to require users of oil heaters in 
their homes to keep temperatures 5 
degrees below their normal standards. 

We've been told that greatly in- 
creased taxes are going to be put on a 
long list of things that most of us buy 
when we have a little extra cash, such 
as radios, refrigerators, etc. 


Alll of this, and much more, we’re 
being told against a background of a 
constantly and rapidly increasing vol- 
ume of buying power in the hands of 
the public. Currently the government 
is spending for national defense alone 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000,000 
a month. By the end of the year it will 
be, according to present plans, between 
$1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 a 
month. In addition, business is spend- 
ing enormous sums for building up its 


inventories, for new equipment, for the 
erection of plants, etc. 

In brief, there is being pumped into 
our economic system almost incredible 
amounts of purchasing power, and 
while all of it does not represent wages 
by any means, a substantial proportion 
of it does in one way or another. As a 
result, not only are more and more peo- 
ple getting jobs month by month but 
as well they are getting more and more 
money to spend. 

And there is no end in sight to this 
increase of purchasing power. The <e- 
fense program is at best a matter of 
years. The public knows that and plans 
accordingly. Plentiful jobs, high wages, 
no taxes to cut substantially into the 
purchasing power of the masses, the 
refusal of the Administration to reduce 
nonessential expenditures, the govern- 
ment buying of everything in sight and 
constantly begging for more, and talk, 
talk, talk, about possible shortages and 
higher prices: It is the perfect setup for 
inflation. 


The government must know this. 
It must know that under the best of 
circumstances it is going to be extreme- 
ly difficult to prevent a major increase 
in the cost of living in this country as 
a result of the defense program. It must 
know that if such an increase takes 
place, its much vaunted social gains 
will be wiped out and then some. It 
must know that everything that it does 
that causes the public to buy things that 
it doesn’t need, to buy now rather than 
later, reduces by just that much the sup- 
ply of goods and productive facilities 
that are available for defense purposes. 
All of this, to repeat, the government 
must know. Yet it goes on talking. Of 
course, the public is interested in being 
forewarned. It thinks that in this way 
it will be enabled to protect itself against 
the coming higher prices and the ration- 
ing of supplies. But in this belief the pub- 
lic is completely wrong. To the extent 
that it buys now the things that it does 
not need for months to come, it merely 
undermines its own future. But it will 
continue to buy now unless Administra- 
tion spokesmen stop issuing scare staie- 
ments while doing nothing effective to 
hold inflation in check. For these sta‘e- 
ments, it is no exaggeration to say, are 
the greatest single incentive to inflation 
in this country today. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

net industrial income is spent on indus- 
trial research and that employes on the 
job have jumped 41 per cent in the past 
two years to 70,033. At an annual cost 
of 300,000,000, the United States is the 
acknowledged leader in industrial research. 
(ResearcH—A NationaL Resource. 370 
pages. Illustrations, maps, charts. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. $1.)... 
The 1941 version of a well-known annual 
contains up-to-the-minute data on 75 basic 
commodities and a detailed analysis of 
government price control in 1941 com- 
pared with the World War period. (Com- 
mopiry YEAR Boox—1941. 636 pages. 
Charts, index. Commodity Research Bu- 
reau, New York. $7.50) . . . The new 
streamlined edition of Aerosphere gives 
revised statistics on civil and military 
planes and engines of all nations. (AERO- 
spHERE—1941. Edited by Glenn D. Angle. 
Illustrations, indexes. Aircraft Publica- 
tions, New York. $9.) 





























PersONNEL: Timothy V. Harnett was 
named president of the Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corp. to succeed George 
Cooper, who was made chairman . . . The 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. chose R. C. Rolf- 
ing as president to replace Farny R. Wur- 
litzer, who was named chairman of the 
executive committee . . . Samuel F. Pryor 
Jr. Republican National Committeeman 
from Connecticut, was elected a vice presi- 
dent of Pan American Airways . . . Charles 
K. Flint was elected a vice president of the 


Eastman Kodak Co. 

















Business Notes: In anticipation of the 
reopening of negotiations June 23 for a 
reciprocal-trade agreement with the Unit- 
ed States, Argentina dissolved its Ex- 
change Control Office and lifted the re- 
strictions on 85 per cent of its imports... 
A chocolate bar containing oat flour to 
keep it from melting in hot climates has 
been developed after a year and a half of 
research and is being issued by the Army 
as an emergency ration . . . While all pri- 
vate industries were struggling to use plas- 
tices to replace strategic materials, the 
Army has been testing durable plastics 
instead of the metals for use as shell and 
bomb noses, contact fuses, and other 
ammunition parts. 




















Trenps: Department-store sales for May 
were 106 per cent of the 1923-25 average, 
16 per cent above the same period last 
year, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board . . . Freight-car orders for the month 
totaled 19,221, compared with only 1,734 
in May 1940, highest for any month since 
January 1929 except for December 1936, 
according to Railway Age ... Ward’s Re- 
ports estimated that auto production for 
the week would reach 133,645 units, peak 
for the year, compared with 95,560 in the 
1940 week . . . The Dow-Jones average of 
dustrial stock prices closed June 7 at 
118.89, a high since April 16. 



















Miss Burns ... 


There’s not much call for 
writing letters in my work, 
as I told the Dictaphone 
man. “‘Me need a dictating 
machine?”’ I said. “‘Why, 

I don’t write a letter once 

in a blue moon.” But 

he said correspondence 

was only one thing 
Dictaphone put through 
faster. So I agreed to try one. 





















in 


a letter last month? , 



















did I write 


























Pretty soon the advertising manager came 


with a new promotion idea. With him at 


my desk, I dictated a complete outline of the 
program. Our combined ideas became a 
matter of record immediately, beyond any 
possibility of misunderstanding. 





Next thing I was checking some reports 
when— BANG—a hot idea for boosting 
production hit me. I just reached for 
the Dictaphone and in a few seconds 


had that idea on permanent 
record so I couldn’ t forget it! 





























Then a customer phoned a special order 
and after he’d given me the dope I 
repeated it to him, with Dictaphone tak- 
ing down every word. No chance for a 
slip-up there—and no delay. After he’d 
hung up I listened back and added 
more instructions. 





That afternoon I cleaned up my work in half 
the time and even dictated a speech for our 
Annual Dinner. With Miss Burns outside to 
intercept callers, I had few interruptions— 

and she herself cleared up two days’ back work. 

As a result, friend, my Dictaphone dictating 
machine is here to stay and the whole office is 
being equipped. And now, by golly, I’m going 

to write a letter...just to see how easy it is! 
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° The delay and confusion fostered by old-fashioned, two-person dictation 
cannot be tolerated today. Try the Dictaphone method. Let this modern 
dictating machine help you get things done when they should be done! 


--DICTAPHONE speeds sills sentiaiiiaaiis 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 

In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
(1 should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘‘What’s an office 

showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 

CI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 


anyway?” 


in my own office without obligation. 
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ne Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machi 
Mark is Applied. 
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Craig Wood Proves Best Mudder in Field of 172 
in Wading Through National Open to Grab Crown 


Though Mr. Noah made his memorable 
voyage some 4,000 years before golf was 
invented, the old gentleman probably 
would have felt right at home last week 
at the National Open on the Colonial 
Country Club course at Fort Worth, Tex- 
as. Unfortunately, most of the 172 ama- 
teur and professional golfers entered in 
the year’s biggest event didn’t feel at 
home at all. There were complaints and 
protests at the quaint custom of playing 
under water. 

The rains began early in the week as the 
field was practicing, and the fifth fairway 
became a small isthmus between the swol- 
len branch of the Trinity River and a 
swamp. In these dank depths during the 
tournament Tony Penna discovered a cot- 
tonmouth water moccasin coiled around 
his ball. Tony decided to let the snake 
keep it and played another with a stroke 
penalty. 

However, opening day, June 5, was dry. 
Denny Shute, Chicago pro, banged out a 
one-under-par 69 to take the lead for the 
first eighteen holes. Behind him at even 
par were Vic Ghezzi of Deal, N.J., and 
Dutch Harrison of Chicago. Lawson Lit- 
tle, the defending champ, Dick Metz, Jug 
McSpaden, Gene Kunes, and Jack Ryan 
were two strokes off the pace set by 
Shute. 

The next day, Friday, the rains gave a 
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return performance. There were cloud- 
bursts, complete with thunder and light- 
ning, at 9 a.m. and 3:15 p.m., and it driz- 
zled most of the rest of the day. Despite 
the fact that the course became one vast 
water hazard, thc officials refused to halt 
play more than temporarily. Shute went 
up to 75, giving him a 144 total for the 
36. Lawson Little took a 73 to tie at 144, 
and Clayton Heafner matched his first 
day’s 72 with another, giving him the same 
score. But Craig Wood of Mamaroneck, 
N.Y., playing in a polo belt to protect 
the lame back which had kept him out of 
the Goodall a fortnight before, turned in 
the surprise card of the day—a 71 which, 
paired with Thursday’s 73, tied him with 
Shute, Little, and Heafner. 

Now was the time for Wood, golf’s per- 
ennial runner-up, to falter. True, he had 
won the Masters at Augusta, Ga., this 
spring, but had that broken the jinx which 
made him the victim of many a heart- 
breaking playoff for an important title? 
Apparently it had, for two par 70s over 
Saturday’s final 36 holes made the 39- 
year-old Blond Bomber the new king of 
golf, with a winning total of 284. Three 
big strokes behind was Denny Shute, while 
Ben Hogan, a favorite, and Johnny Bulla, 
he of the 45-cent drugstore ball, tied for 
third with 289s. Playing over familiar 
ground, Harry Todd of Dallas, Texas, took 
a 296 to lead the amateurs, though he fin- 
ished thirteenth in the field. 





Coronation at Forest Hills 


The sun shone hotly, and the humid 
June breeze played prankfully through the 
tennis stadium at Forest Hills, drying the 
nostalgic tears of the Oldest Inhabitants. 
June 6, 7, and 8 were old home week, with 
the heady stars of ancient vintage un- 
corked once again on the sacred center 
court. from their new bottle: the first 
World’s Professional Round Robin cham- 
pioriship. 

Fred Perry, vintage 1936, and Bill Til- 
den, 1920-29, started the singles campaign 
with a five-set thriller which Perry finally 
won 4-6, 0-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-2. From then on it 
was no contest. Perry beat the West Coast- 
er Dick Skeen handily, while the recently 
married J. Donald Budge downed Tildet 
and Skeen with ease. Inthe finals, one of 
Budge’s last appearances before he en- 
ters the laundry business, Perry took the 
starch out of the redhead and gave him a 
cleaning 6-4, 6-2, 6-3. Skeen placed third 
by defeating the tired Tilden. 

As expected, the Perry-Budge doubles 
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combination made short work of the Lester 
Stoefen-Keith Gledhill team in the finals, 
while Tilden and Vincent Richards, ama. 
teur champions of 1918, 1921, and 1999 
lost out to Bruce Barnes and Berkeley Belj 
for third. 

A feature of the final day was a “com. 
pletely spontaneous and _ unrehearsed” 
doubles match in which Franklin P, 
Adams and John Kieran of the Informa. 
tion Please radio program took on Boris 
Karloff and Deems Taylor. Mercifully, the 
match was limited to one set, won by 
the Adams-Kieran team after an awesome 
struggle. 





Pinball’s Judicial Jackpot 


Pinball machines invaded the United 
States in the early 1930s. Variations of the 
old game of bagatelle, they are as larce. 
nous in their way as the notorious “one-arm 
bandit” slot machines, which gulp down 
nickels with a greedy whirr followed by a 
nasty hiccoughing click. Pinball machines 
give you a longer run for your money, 
though in the end they get it just the 
same, like a holdup man who holds a po- 
lite conversation while frisking you but 
goes right on with his work. 

To obtain a fairer shake for pinball 
players, John M. Mayer, a 27-year-old 
Louisville attorney and all-around athlete, 
recently started a campaign against certain 
evil practices on the part of the machine 
proprietors. Mayer really began training 
for this career in high school and college, 
where he went in for football, basketball, 
hurling the discus, and putting the shot. 
In the course of time these pastimes palled, 
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Cs —with Cine-Kodak 


ROM THE START— you can make successful movies with Ciné- 
Kodak. It’s easy, the first time you try it. Just follow the three 
simple steps shown at the right. 


Every Ciné-Kodak is more than a wonderful home movie cam- 
era. It’s part of a complete plan for trouble-free movie making. 
Eastman, and Eastman only, gives you the entire equipment and ser- 
vice you need: Ciné-Kodak—there’s a model exactly suited to your 
needs; superior Ciné-Kodak Film in black-and-white or FULL- 
COLOR Kodachrome; processing service that’s convenient and 
included in the price of your film; and Kodascope, the projector 
that shows your movies clearly and brilliantly—Eastman all, and 
all designed to work together. See your Ciné-Kodak dealer . . . 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


4 4 EASTMAN’S FINER 
iné-Kodak =: 
CAMERAS 







TO MAKE 16-MM; 

MOVIES .. . Ciné-Kodak 

“E” £/3.5 — thelow-priced 
““Sixteen’”’ that has so many 
high-priced camera fea- 
tures, $39.50. Or Ciné- 
Kodak “K” //1.9— for years 
the most widely used 16-mm, 
movie camera, $76.50. Tops 
in convenience and ability is 






the smart, compact Magazine 
Ciné-Kodak. No film “‘thread- 
ing’ —just open the camera, slip 
in a magazine. Three speeds, in- 
cluding slow motion . . . ultra-fast 
f/1.9 lens interchangeable with 


eight accessory lenses—all served 
by the one finder system. $112.50. 
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Old Timer Goes Back 


by JOHN LARDNER 


As steady and limpid a spring of 
old-time baseball information as any 
your correspondent has come upon in 
years of listening to- old-time baseball 
experts—my right ear is badly scarred 
and the left is gone—is a Spanish War 
veteran and retired bindle stiff who 
used to be known on the road as Inter- 
national Sam. 

International Sam settled down in 
St. Louis some time ago to write let- 
ters to sports writers with his trusty 
lead pencil. His nom de plume is Old 
Timer, and his square tag is Thomas 
Lonergan. I defy all comers to match 
his memory at catchweights. 

Naturally,- this business of baseball 
memory brings out many a candidate. 
There are Johnny-come-latelies, and 
bluffers, and one-town specialists. For 
instance, Richard Maney, the notorious 
theatrical press agent, has built himself 
a flashy reputation with nothing at all 
but a few scattered facts about the 
New York Giants and Carl Hubbell. 
Joseph Driscoll, stately political au- 
thority of The New York Herald Trib- 
une, is very sound on St. Louis base- 
ball back to the Civil War, but if you 
ask him to name the outfield of Chi- 
cago’s Hitless Wonders of 1906, he 
sidles furtively toward the nearest exit. 


That kind of memory is a nickel 
a gross. The real old-time baseball ex- 
pert has scope and range. International 
Sam, or Old Timer, as he now prefers 
to be known, can handle any town in 
any league at any time in baseball his- 
tory. He can tell you who played what 
position for which team when, and 
what a player usually liked for break- 
fast, how many bats he usually swung 
while awaiting his turn at bat, and 
whether he got along with his wife 
or not. Old Timer plays by ear—any 
ear that happens to be passing by at- 
tached to a human being—but he never 
misses. 

In a recent manifesto concerning the 
Philadelphia National League team of 
1896, Old Timer brings up a couple of 
interesting points. 

“The game I am thinking of in 1896,” 
he says, “was played at Chicago. Ed 
Delahanty put four home runs over 
Bill Lange’s head (Lange with Chi- 
cago) and when Ed put them over 


Bill’s head all inside of the Park he sure 
done something, for Lange is my all 
America center fielder for the past 50 
years with Speaker in left and Cobb in 
right. 

“On the Phila. team that day (July 
13, 1896) there was a_ left-handed 
shortstop, Billy Hulen, and left-hand 
catcher Jack Clements, and the left 
fielder for Chicago was George Decker, 
who done a short stretch in Joliet, Il., 
and played pro ball after being released 
with St. Louis. That is the precedence 
for the case of Alabama Pitts (see page 
10), when he came out of Sing Sing a 
few years ago.” 

Bill Lange, incidentally, as Old Timer 
could probably tell you, was one of the 
greatest base runners of all time and is 
now in the real-estate and insurance 
business in San Francisco. 


The thing that caught my atten- 
tion about that game in 1896, aside 
from Delahanty’s four home runs, was 
the presence of a left-handed catcher 
and a left-handed shortstop on one and 
the same team. You hear it said today 
that a left-handed shortstop is an im- 
possible phenomenon. It does seem that 
way, but those who saw him in action 
tell you that Billy Hulen was one of 
the most graceful fielders of his time. 

He also played second base, left- 
handed. He was the last left-handed in- 
fielder in the big leagues. 

As for left-handed catchers, there 
hasn’t been such a thing in the majors 
since the turn of the century, when 
Jiggs Donohue, also a first baseman, 
used to catch. Yet Bill Dickey, one of 
the finest of modern catchers, says 
there is absolutely no reason why a re- 
ceiver shouldn’t throw left-handed. He 
wishes he could do it himself. 

And Old Timer mentions several 
southpaw catchers before Donohue’s 
time: Jack Clements, cited above, and 
Fred Tenney, and Jake Virtue of the 
old Cleveland Spiders. Tenney and Vir- 
tue later switched to first base. 

Then there was a game in 1890, with 
Silver King pitching for St. Louis of 
the old American Association, when— 

Oh, well, we can’t keep barbering all 
day with Old Timer. I just wanted to 
let you know that here is a guy with a 
memory. 








so he went in for pinballing and became 
very expert indeed. 

His was the master’s touch that could 
jiggle a machine without disturbing the 
tilt mechanism which voids the score, and 
yet unerringly put a ball into the proper 
place. He made an exhaustive study of 
pinball machines from type 1-A, the Loop. 
the-Loop Razamatazz with the pink and 
purple lights, to type 16-Z, the Fill in the 
Map of Europe and Win Five Bucks, with 
the special siren and bell attachment. Qp 
occasion, this Blackstone of bagatelle won 
$5 to $15 in half an hour. 

Naturally the proprietors of premises 
boasting pinball recreation facilities were 
none too glad to see Mayer coming. Some 
became enraged at his magic touch and 
winning ways. They took to telling him 
to quit, often ‘giving him an argument 
about his constitutional rights, and adding 
insult to injury by putting padlocks on the 
machines when he came along, or just cut- 
ting off the electric power. 

This last trick was too much for May- 
er, who declared war in the shape of a war- 
rant against its perpetrator, Mrs. Jane 
Axman, operator of Axman’s Restaurant 
on South Fourth Street, alleging that she 
ran a game of chance. 

Last week, although the charge was 
changed to breach of the peace, Mayer 
won. Mrs. Axman was fined $19 by Magis- 
trate Young, who made the following men- 
orable pronouncement: “It is recommended 
that a code of practice or operation be 
drawn and enforced between the merchant, 
the operator, and the public so that this 
type of complaint does not arise again.” 


Whirlaway the Great 


Straight and true atop the fuzzy, brown, 
unwrinkled brow of Whirlaway last week 
end sat the triple crown of American rac- 
ing: the ‘Kentucky Derby at Churchill 
Downs, the Preakness at Pimlico, and Bel- 
mont Stakes at Belmont. 

The ease with which the little horse with 
the long tail accomplished the feat almost 
marred it. In the Derby and the Preakness 
he hung well back in a big field, then turned 
on the speed in the home stretch to leave 
the cream of the three-year-old crop be- 
hind by a discouraging margin. So brilliant 
was his performance in the Derby and 
Preakness that by last week end a field of 
but three horses opposed him in the June 7 
Belmont Stakes. And only one of them, 
Robert Morris, had-previously raced him. 

This time the pace was so slow that 
Jockey Eddie Arcaro had to let Whirlaway 
take the lead over Itabo, Yankee Chance, 
and Robert Morris going into the back 
stretch. Whirlaway never gave the trio 4 
chance. He finished three lengths ahead of 
Morris easing up and thus joined the four 
other triple-crowners of history as a truly 
great and memorable horse: Sir Barton 
(1919), Gallant Fox (1930), Omaha (1935), 
and War Admiral (1937) . 
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All the World Is Yours, Little Judy... 


We’re not talking of the big, troubled, 
outside world, little Judy .. . but the small 
world you know and live in. 
Your Mummy and Daddy built that 
world just for you—and they’re filling it 
with all their love and understanding to make it 
a grand place for a little girl to grow up in. 


And your Daddy’s seeing to it that it will always 
be that way. 

With the friendly aid and advice of his Prudential 
life insurance agent, he has planned the priceless 
blessing of security for you and your Mummy—so 
that, no matter what may happen to him, that happy 
world you know will always be yours. 


How Should a Father’s Life Insurance Program Be Planned? 


Of course, no one plan can cover the needs of every family. 
But here is a typical program that illustrates the important 
principles that The Prudential recommends. It provides: 


First: A lump sum cash payment to take care of inevitable 
last expenses such as doctor’s and hospital ‘bills, unpaid 
taxes, and other bills and obligations. 


Second: A definite monthly income for the wife, which 


The Prudential 
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will continue for life or for as many years as practicable. 


Third: If possible, the monthly income payments during 
the “adjustment period” immediately after death should 
be larger than the income in later years. 


Fourth: When these fundamental needs have been taken 
care of, the program may be enlarged to cover a mortgage, 
education of the children . . . and any other needs. 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
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More Volume After a Blackout 
for KGEI, ‘Voice of Uncle Sam’ 





In the Sultan of Johore’s palace at Sing- 
apore not long ago, the orchestra’s rolling 
tympani brought revelers at one of his 
fabulous state parties to a halt. At this, 
the 67-year-old ruler imperiously ordered 
the radio switched on and announced: 
“We will now hear Norman Paige give the 
news from KGEI.” 

This is one of the amusing tales told of 
KGEI, the great General Electric radio 
station in San Francisco, to underline its 
importance as the only American station 
heard regularly in the Orient. Called the 
“Voice of Uncle Sam,” KGEI was opened 
on Feb. 18, 1939, at the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition site on Treasure 
Island. A noncommercial station, it broad- 
casts twelve and a half hours a day, from 
4 to 9:15 a.m. and 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. PST 
on 9,670 kilocycles in English to the 
Far East and from 4 to 9 p.m. PST on 
15,330 kilocycles in Spanish to Latin 
America. Carlos U. Benedetti, formerly in 
the Colombian diplomatic service and for 
the last twenty years an American cit- 
izen, is the chief Spanish-speaking an- 
nouncer. 

Norman Paige, who is 34 and an ex- 
Hollywood actor, is the chief English an- 
nouncer and is almost as well known as 
KGEI’s call letters. In a voice sometimes 
thick with sleep he opens operations at 
4 am. daily with a “good evening” to 
the Orient. Promptly half the surface of 
the earth dials him in—overseas colonial 
officials, satraps, Andean miners, Austra- 
lian sheepherders, Arctic trappers, war- 
stranded missionaries, and South Seas 
traders. 

To this polyglot audience, this week will 
bring a total ether blackout on the KGEI 
beam. For beginning at 9:15 a.m. June 9 
KGEI engineers will move the transmitting 
machinery to a new plant at Belmont, 
about 20 miles south of San Francisco, and 
the studio equipment to vast new quarters 
in swank Fairmont Hotel, atop the me- 
tropolis’ famous Nob Hill. Then, about 
June 15 or 16, KGEI, upping its power 
from 20,000 to 50,000 watts, will resume 
broadcasts. To celebrate the event, three 
special dedicatory programs are planned 
in July; at the same time a new broad- 
cast feature for the United States Fleet 
will be aired. 





Mike Debut for Hit Couple 


Two years ago, a series of short stories 
centering around a young American couple 
named Claudia and David Naughton made 
their debut in Redbook Magazine. Col- 
lected in book form, the stories, for which 


Rose Franken, Texas-born author, had 
received $2,500 each, then appeared be- 
tween covers first as “Claudia” and later 
as “Claudia and David.” 

Last February, Miss Franken, who 
has turned out four novels, more than 
130 short stories, twelve movie scripts, 
and a number of radio sketches since she 
wrote her popular play “Another .Lan- 
guage” in 1932, took her two famous char- 
acters to Broadway in a comedy entitled 
“Claudia.” Shortly after the show became 
a hit, David O. Selznick paid $187,000 for 
the screen rights to the play and the 
Claudia stories. 

Last week the Franken epic, especially 
adapted by the author, appeared on the 
air in the Kate Smith Hour, CBS, Fridays 
at 8-8:55 p.m. EDST. A serialized sketch, 
Claudia will be spotted on the program 
until July 4, at which time it substitutes 
for the entire show of the Songbird of the 
South, who goes on vacation. By fall, CBS 
hopes that the Naughton couple will repeat 
the success of The Aldrich Family, which 
was first similarly penciled in on the Kate 
Smith Hour. Radio officials are putting 
great store in 19-year-old Patricia Ryan, a 
veteran Columbia child actress who was 
picked for the title role from among 250 
auditionists. The blond, gray-eyed Patricia 
was born in London and has played in Big 
Town, The Columbia Workshop, and The 
Aldrich Family. David will be played by 
Richard Kollmar, 30-year-old CBS player 
who has been heard on Gang Busters, The 
Beauty Box Theater, and other shows. 
The sketch got off to an auspicious start, 
with Claudia meeting and falling in love 
with David during a chance encounter’ on 
a street corner in New York City. 
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Fresh Interfaith Drive Urged 
by Toronto Unity Conference 














— 





The most significant religious movement 
of the twentieth century bogged down 
when the war began. Through great iiter- 
faith congresses of practically all Chris. 
tians except Roman Catholics, assem led 
at Edinburgh and Oxford in 1937 and 
Utrecht and Madras in 1938, churchmen 
had been rushing toward worldwide ¢o- 
operation, including plans for a World 
Council of Churches. But hostilities blot- 
ted the Eastern Hemisphere out of the 
picture. 

Last week the Western Hemisphere car- 
ried on alone. At the behest of Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, American chief of the World 
Council, 250 delegates from Canada, the 
United States, and Latin America vath- 
ered on the wide, well-shaded campus of 
the University of Toronto for a three-day 
North American Ecumenical Conference. 
Most of the speakers lambasted Hitler. 
More important, they confessed that 
Christianity had failed the world and must 
repent. Dr. Gordon A. Sisco, general sec- 
retary of the United Church of Canada, it- 
self a prime example of unity since it is a 
merger of Congregationalists, Methodists, 


and Presbyterians, phrased it most point- 
edly: 

“The multiplicity of denominational 
churches . . . is still . . . the scandal of 


Christianity . . . The church should re- 


member that only 25 per cent of the 
world’s population is Christian and that 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


A welcome to Claudia: Richard Kollmar, Kate Smith, and Patricia Ryan 
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Qocloed Snap the switch and muggy August turns 


to May. Here’s the new De Luxe Window Model, small in size, 
low in price. For bedroom or office. Effectively removes pollen 
from the air, helps bring relief to hay fever sufferers. 


* 
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Lawyer Cooling alone is not enough. You want 


comfort, silence, trouble free performance, economical operation. 
You want assurance of full capacity. Carrier builds these extra 
values into all models and sizes of 1941 Carrier Weathermakers. 


Air Conditioning's 57é7leme— 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air condition- 
ing. Thanks to controls and techniques developed 
by him and his associates, air conditioning has 
opened a new world for you in the comforts 
you enjoy, the things you eat and wear, the 
way you live and work. 





DR. WILLIS H. CARRIER AND HIS ASSOCIATES 
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CARRIER WEATHERMAKERS 


































Cool Come foi FOR THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


¥ Is it new? Is it good? Does it mean a better way to live? 
Then the American family wants it! The automobile, 
radio, automatic heating—once luxuries, now are part of 
our everyday lives. Today Carrier Air Conditioning is 
ready for the American family too. 

Proudly we present the new line of Carrier Weather- 
makers for 1941—ztrue air conditioning as developed by 
Air Conditioning’s First Name, proved in 99 countries of 
the world. There is no compromise here because of size or 
price. As ever, Carrier gives you more comfort per dollar. 

In stores, theatres, restaurants ... in better products at 
lower cost .. . you enjoy the benefits of Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning. Now, bring this new comfort into your home or 
office with the new Carrier Weathermakers. Call your 


dealer for a demonstration or mail the coupon today. 





Werhanid Whate In large stores ard 


small, you'll find fresher merchandise, cheerful service and real 
comfort... because the Carrier Self-Contained Weathermaker 
is engineered to store requirements in seven sizes. 
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Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk 6NW 
“Weather Makers to the World” 


Please send me complete literature on Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning for my (_] home (_] office (_] store. 
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of these many are but nominal in their 
allegiance. This means that we should 
avoid a terminology which only a few 
people at best can understand . . . The 
war is the culmination of a vast com- 
plexity of sin and selfishness and utter 
stupidity for which all of us in varying 
degrees are responsible . The uncer- 
tain and noncommittal policy of the 
United States . has been based not 
on a pure Christian pacifism but on a 
type of self-sufficient isolationism which 
events have proved to be impractical in 
our modern world.” 

The conference adopted no resolutions 
but did lay down a program for all Chris- 
tians. It called for a fresh interfaith drive 
in seminaries, colleges, radio broadcasts, 
regional meetings, and among the church 
rank and file. And it seconded campaigns 
like Britain’s Sword of the Spirit, begun 
by Catholics and endorsed by Protestants, 
to build a Christian peace after the war’s 
end. 





Two Centuries of Memories 


Colonial America, peopled largely by 
religious refugees from Europe, has left us 
an inordinate number of historic churches. 
This week one of the best known, St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Richmond, Va., 
celebrated its 200th anniversary with a 
week-long round of ceremonies, topped by 
a pageant reenacting the incident that gave 
St. John’s its fame: the Virginia Conven- 
tion of 1775, where Patrick Henry sounded 
the Revolutionary battle cry, “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” 

Atop a hill overlooking deep Shockoe 
Valley, St. John’s was a simple box of a 
church when it was built in 1741. Later 
it sprouted a transept on one side, with 
the pulpit placed at the intersection. But 
despite the usual picturizations of the in- 
cident, it was not to this pulpit but to the 
chairman’s desk in the chancel that Henry 
addressed his remarks from the third pew. 

Besides the silver commemorative tablet 
on the Henry pew, St. John’s still has many 
a Colonial relic. One is the pulpit, donated 
by King George II of England. Another is 
a baptismal font brought to Virginia in 
1611 by Alexander Whittaker, probably 
the first English missionary in America; 
according to legend, Indians once stole the 
font and found it a handy basin for grind- 
ing corn. And outside is a jam-packed 
graveyard, with 335 stones crowding up to 
the church doors and 1,002 other graves 
unmarked. 

Urban Richmond has long since drifted 
westward, away from St. John’s, leaving 
it now surrounded by workers’ homes. 
Fumes from a Lucky Strike tobacco plant 
nearby drift across the churchyard. But 
St. John’s still draws plenty of tourists, 
who read a sign primly announcing that 
a “contribution is expected” and usually 
come through, 


MOVIES 


Cupid in a Bomb Shelter: 
New Carroll-MacMurray Film 
Quips from London to Lisbon 





Despite a blacked-out London locale, a 
vocal chorus of “There'll Always Be an 
England,” and the topical implications of 
its title, Paramount’s OnE Nicut 1Nn LisBon 
is essentially a light comedy of the quip- 
and-run school. As such it breezes along 
amusingly for more than half the distance 
before puffing out in a feeble flurry of 
melodramatic claptrap. 

Neither the title nor the majority of 





The blond Madeleine Carroll ... 


— 


the story incidents would ever indicate 
that Virginia Van Upp’s script is an 
adaptation of John Van Druten’s sensi. 
tive comedy “There’s Always Juliet.” As 
in the Broadway success of 1932, the hero 
is an American who falls in love with an 
English girl during a brief stay in Eng- 
land. Now, however, the American is jot 
an architect, but a brash and plausible 
Texan who flies United States bombers to 
London. Taking refuge in a bomb shelter 
during a night raid, he discovers that the 
only other occupant is Madeleine Carroll, 
a very proper young lady temporarily un- 
encumbered by her very proper family. 
and something of a setup for what i; ap- 
parently the standard courtship Ameri- 
cano: no rooms barred, and never take 
“no” for an answer. 

As in a previous Carroll-MacMurray 
comedy, “Honeymoon in Bali,” impor- 
tunity knocks incessantly and the lady 
refuses to answer—up to a point. Cur- 
rently the author varies boudoir didos 
with bright dialogue, background shots 
of London carrying on as usual, and Mac- 
Murray’s assorted avian mating calls, with 
which he succinctly and several times il- 
lustrates his point. When the action winds 
up in Lisbon to justify its title, it pro- 
duces nothing but a slapdash web of 
espionage and some negligible complica- 
tions involving Patricia Morison, Mac- 
Murray’s divorced wife. When the script 
is at its liveliest, however, both co-stars, 
under Edward H. Griffith’s direction, show 
themselves increasingly adept at light 
comedy, and John Loder as a naval officer 
who can’t keep pace with MacMurray’s 
maneuvering, Billie Burke as an American 
matron, and Edmund Gwenn as a humor- 
ous habitué of No. 10 Downing Street, are 
pleasant in featured roles. 
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Quarrel in Song and Dance 


Despite Ann Miller’s excellent dancing, 
and the presence of Rudy Vallee and a 
erab-bagful of song and dance talent, Co- 
lumbia’s Time Out ror RuytsoM is just 
another run-of-the-mill musical that is 
probably destined for secondary billing. 

A routine backstage yarn concerns two 
Broadway theatrical booking agents who 
dissolve their partnership in a tiff over an 
ambitious singer and resume it when the 
emotional static clears and Hollywood beck- 
ons. While the uninspired script and sim- 
ilar staging aren’t helped by the comedy 
attempts of The Three Stooges and Brenda 
and Cobina, the musical interludes are 
ably handled by Rosemary Lane, Joan 
Merrill, Eddie Durant’s Rhumba Orches- 
tra, and Glen Gray and his band. Vallee 
sings two songs pleasantly but remains ill 
at ease before the camera when called on 
to act; Richard Lane, his quondam agency 
partner, proves to be a screen newcomer 
of considerable promise. 





Fumbles in Film Good Will 


As predicted in this department last 
month, “They Met in Argentina,” RKO- 
Radio’s good-will gesture to Latin Amer- 
ica, was doomed to miss its well-intentioned 
mark. In the past, South Americans have 
turned vigorous thumbs down on several 
film bids for hemispheric solidarity—but 
always after they had seen them. This 
time, however, the forewarned and _ in- 
creasingly sensitive Buenos Airesans start- 
ed protesting the inadequacies of “They 
Met in Argentina” even before the first 
print of the movie reached the shores of 
South America. 

Arriving on the heels of the recent 
furor that resulted in Universal’s with- 
drawal of the Ritz Brothers’ “Argentine 
Nights” from that country (NEWswEEK, 
May 26), this latest indication of Latin 
irritation with MHollywood’s fumbling 
neighborliness should confirm the opinion 
of industry leaders who feel there will 
have to be a change in Hollywood’s method 
of making friends and influencing custom- 
ers south of the Rio Grande. 

According to the trade paper Variety, 
the fact that a new approach to the prob- 
lem may have to be drafted was indicated 
by the reaction following one of the twice- 
monthly conferences at the Hays Office 
last week. Among the steps likely to be 
taken is the withdrawal or drastic revamp- 
ing of the recent Latin-locale films that 
rubbed the South Americans the wrong 
way. A plan suggested by one film official 
outlines an about-face that requires United 
States producers to realize two basic points: 
(1) that South American countries don’t 
Want films with Spanish locales, and if they 
did would prefer their own producers made 
them; (2) that Hollywood must stop turn- 
(Continued on Page 62) 











The young-man-defending-his- 
country grinned at the little lady's 
question. “I don’t intend to fall down 
on this job,” he said, “but if I should, 
the big umbrella in the pack on my 
back would unfold and let me float 
down like a feather!” 


A, a civilian father-defending- 
your-family, you don’t intend to fall 
down on your job, either. But it’s 
wise, to wear a parachute labeled 
“Life Insurance.” 

After all, national defense and 


family defense are much alike. Both 
need careful planning. Both take 


“What 
happens 

if you 

fall down?” 


money. Both provide the peace of 
mind that comes from protection. 

There is this essential difference. 
It takes time to build planes and train 
fliers for service in the skies above 
America. But family defenses can be 
set up overnight. One pen-stroke, one 
premium deposit can assure home, 
income and education for your family 
— in case you “fall down.” 

A trained New England Mutual 
Career Underwriter will be glad to 
equip you with a personal life insur- 
ance parachute. Why not “try one on,” 
without obligation, and find out which 
type best fits your needs? 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, President . 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA— 1835 
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Perspiring feet are easy victims 
to this agonizing skin infection 


Excessive foot perspiration encourages 
Athlete’s Foot in two ways. First, it feeds the 
fungi that cause Athlete’s Foot ... makes them 
grow twice as fast! Second, it causes the skin 
to crack between the toes, exposing raw flesh 
to an attack of this painful infection. 





Raw Open Cracks 


FLASH DANGER 


When the skin between your toes cracks open, 
the fungi get in and invade surrounding tissue. 
Toes become inflamed, itchy. Skin patches 
flake off. You’ve got Athlete’s Foot! 


these cracks 


Don’t trifle with 
Athlete’s Foot. 
Soak the first sign 
of a crack with 
Absorbine Jr. full 
strength, night and morning. Dothis every day! 


1. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungicide. It kills the 
Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 

2. it dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 

3. it dries the skin between the toes. 

4. lt soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. It eases the itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 





Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult your 
doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
Absorbine Jr., $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


pur = Kills Athlete's Foot fungi on contact! 









Also QUICK RELIEF for: 
Sore, aching muscles « Tired, burning 
feet « Sunburn e Bites of mosquitoes 
and other small insects. 





W.F. YOUNG, INC., 220K Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. Please send me sam- 
ple bottle of Absorbine Jr. FREE. 


Name. 





Address. 
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‘Eas fruit-and-vegetable greeting 
which a Miss Woodworth recently was 
given at Harvard has been thought- 
provoking. Hearst wrote a column 
about it last week. Miss Woodworth, 
you surely haven’t forgotten, is a screen 
actress who accepted an invitation to 
some Harvard gathering, and when she 
arrived in Boston she was pelted with 
produce by her hosts. So good was the 
Harvard pitching that there was a lot 
of talk among my Yale friends that 
Harvard had snuck in. a few hurlers 
from Holy Cross. 

As a onetime loser at another Jesuit 
institution I had to defend the lads 
from the Cross. I will not go so far as 
to say that Holy Cross men are gentle- 
men, since the few Crusaders, as Stan- 
ley Woodward would call them, that I 
{ met have struggled with great success 
against such regimentation. I only 
§ think that if Harvard had retained 
some ringers from Worcester, at the 
last minute the ringers would have 
aimed their missiles at the Harvard 
) boys, and we all would have read quite 
a different story. Since the Harvard 
hooligans came out unsplattered with 
squash, it is my duty to absolve the 
Holy Cross men of whatever blame 
must go with hitting a girl who accepts 
any Harvard invitation. 


Harvard’s latter-day discovery of 
the motion picture and its workers is 
worth an occasional quiet chuckle. 
True, Hearst is a Harvard man, and he 
made his discovery of the cinema and 
its possibilities some years back, but in 
4 spite of the urging and entreaties of 
my Yale friends, I cannot entirely re- 
gard Hearst as the typical Harvard 
man. In the first place Hearst is much, 
much too tolerant of people generally 
’ to be considered the typical Harvard 
man. I hasten to add that I am speak- 
ing not with any inside information 
but only of his tolerant attitude toward 
Miss Woodworth, as revealed in his col- 
umn. He gave her a nice send-off, prov- 
ing his tolerance, and not at all inci- 
dentally he pecked out a readable col- 
umn on l’affaire Woodworth. So it is 
neither the Hearst of Harvard nor the 
Harvard of Hearst that interests me 
now in relation to picture people. It is a 





Harvard: Fair 


by JOHN O'HARA 





more recent Harvard that gives me the 
quiet chuckle (and it’s getting so that 
I shake when I laugh, like a bowl ful] 
of jelly. A little exercise is indicated). 
A year ago some Harvard group 
known as the Union of 1770, or Lam- 
poon, came out with a furious blast 
against Miss Ann Sheridan, you re- 
member. As Hearst just missed point- 
ing out, the Harvard man never lived 
that could swap dialogue with Miss 
Sheridan. The only trouble being that 
the Harvard lines can pass through the 
mails. Miss Sheridan, I am reliably in- 
formed, is not at her best with the 
printed word. However it all turned out 
a harmless incident; Harvard got away 
once again with insulting a lady, and 
Miss Sheridan went for a boat ride. 
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This year Harvard once more 
turned its attention to picture business, } 
and after some fast work with a slip- 
stick borrowed from M.L.T. and some } 
actuarial data rushed from Hartford, | 
Cambridge solemnly announced that | 
the actress least likely to succeed was } 
Miss Gene Tierney. Here Harvard 
. \ 

showed true courage. I happen to know | 
that Miss Tierney has a brother named 
Howard Tierney, who is a Phi Beta 
Kappa from Yale, but at the moment } 
his sister was being given that gloomy } 
distinction he was at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. I | 
also happen to know that Miss Tier- 
ney’s father, although he did not go to 
college, did attend St. Paul’s School, as § 
good a way as any of getting in Har- 
vard. Mr. Tierney lives at the Yale 
Club in New York, but I suppose Har- 
vard men agree with me that the New } 
York Yale Club is about as cozy and 
clublike as the Biltmore Hotel, and liv- 
ing at either place entails no dangerous | 
fraternal connections. My point is that } 
a Harvard group might be tempted to 
show some consideration to the kin of 4 
two men who, but for accidents, mig!it 
have been Harvard men themselves. 
But no! Borrowing the Yalensian stan'- | 
ards of light and truth, Harvard 'e- d 
vealed the facts as Harvard men saw 
them: least likely to succeed was Miss 
Gene Tierney. And my comment is that 
in view of very recent events, Harvard 
ain’t so dumb. 
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O serve you... to serve all thinking Americans con- 

cerned with the state of our defense . . . Newsweek 
has published a special Report on National Defense. All 
our resources — our world-wide corps of correspondents, 
our 80 editors and writers, our staff authorities, joined in 
the preparation of this Report, that answers your questions 
about our “all-out” defense efforts. 

Public leaders, business executives, defense officials, 
educators, all tell us we have issued the most complete, 
authoritative study of its kind. The demand has far 
exceeded our expectations . . . in fact, within five days of 
original issue, we received requests for more than 100,000 
...and it has been necessary to print five times the number 
originally planned. 

So, to achieve the widest possible distribution, we have 
put Newsweek Reports on Nationa DEFENSE on the 
nation’s newsstands, as it is a further extension of our 
basic publishing creed: “A Well-Informed Public is 
America’s Greatest Security.” 


‘OTE. If your local newsdealer does not have copies of 
NEwswEEK REPORTS ON NATIONAL DEFENSE, clip the 
coupon at the right. We'll send you copies at 10c each, the 
newsstand price. On the Pacific Coast, distribution of this 
Report is being handled by the Signal Oil Company. Address. .......-. 








“T have read this Report with 
a great deal of interest and 
am forwarding it to the Chair- 
man of the New Jersey De- 
fense Council.” 
Charles Edison, Governor 
State of New Jersey 


“This is certainly a compre- 
hensive and impressive review 
of the preparations which we 
have made, as well as the 
ultimate objectives of the 
program.” 

Donald M. Nelson, 

Director of Purchases 

O. P.M. 


“With such information at 
our disposal, we humble citi- 
zens cannot plead ignorance 
of what is the order of theday.”’ 
Jeremiah D. Maguire, 
President 
Federation Bank and Trust 
Company 


ee could be more perti- 
nent or helpful at this time.” 
Hon. Claude Pepper 
United States Senator 

from Florida 


“Heartily congratulate you. 
I would like very much to 
obtain an additional twelve 
copies.” 
F. B. Dovis, Jr., President 
United States Rubber Co. 


“I have found it very inter- 

esting and informative.” 
Robert H. Jackson 
Attorney 


NEWSWEEK, NEWSWEEK BUILDING, 152 WEST 42np STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
copies of ““NEWSWEEK REPORTS ON NATIONAL DEFENSE.” 


























Ruth Cunliff Russell 


...and James Newill’s singing ... 
















(Continued from Page 59) 
ing out films with Latin-American plots 
and confine its perfervid inventiveness to 
the customary Yankee themes. 

This action, which is certain to be con- 
sidered at future Hays Office meetings, 
will tally with the repeated tips from South 
American movie managers who claim that 
the typical Hollywood movie that clicks 
with United States audiences is the one 
that draws the most customers in the 
Latin Americas, 
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Premiére Under the Stars: 





Operetta by Romberg Launches 
St. Louis’ Summer Season 


When New Orleans liked to think of 
itself as the Paris of America, many citi- 
zens of St. Louis headed down the big 
river, pleasure-bound, for the Creole cap- 
ital. But last week 200 New Orleans of- 
ficials and residents came in a body up 
the Mississippi to St. Louis for the world 
premiére of a new Sigmund Romberg- 
Oscar Hammerstein II musical—‘New 
Orleans.” 

The St. Louis Municipal Opera Co.’s 
$40,000 production, Broadway-bound next 
fall, requires a stage crew of 150, a 50- 
piece orchestra, more than 600 costumes, 
a chorus of 63 singers, and a dancing cho- 
rus of 24 girls. Laid in 1852, an era which 
gives the New York designer Watson 





.. wins the approval of sandwich-munching admirers in the free section 











St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Barratt* plenty of scope for his talents, 
the plot revolves around a battle between 
two women, one a senator’s niece, played 
by Helen Claire of “Kiss the Boys Good- 
bye” fame and the other a singer, por- 
trayed by the English actress Muriel 
Angelus, who appeared on Broadway in 
“The Boys From Syracuse.” The coveted 
point of the triangle is a talented young 
lawyer, sung and acted by James Newill, 
radio and screen singer. Dorothy Lee, a 
Hollywood starlet, supplies one of several 
comic notes. 

But where a Romberg operetta is con- 
cerned, the big question is: “How’s the 
score?” The 53-year-old composer knows 
how St. Louis reacted to ten of his most 
successful musicals, among them “The 
Desert Song,” “New Moon,” “My Mary- 
land,” “Blossom Time,” and “The Stu- 


*Barratt, who has set more than 800 theatr'- 
cal productions, has worked with Romberz be- 
fore on “My Maryland,” “Blossom Time,” and 
“The Student Prince.” Romberg and Hammer- 
stein have collaborated on four previous op- 
erettas: “The Desert Song,” “New Moon,” 
“East Wind,” and “May Wine.’ 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch photos 


‘New Orleans’ in St. Louis: Muriel ae and Dorothy Lee share the stage with a bright young chorus . 
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dent Prince,” which have all been pro- 
duced there in the Municipal Opera Co.’s 
past 22 seasons. He felt, therefore, that 
Forest Park audiences would be good 
judges of whether or not the tunes in 
“New Orleans,” notably “Lordy,” “Let’s 
Play We’re Having Fun,” “My Girl and 
I,” and “She Got Him,” are up to the 
wistful standard of his famous “Lover, 
Come Back to Me.” The morning after 
last week’s world premiére, which was at- 
tended by assorted civic and theatrical 
notables as well as numerous talent scouts, 
St. Louis critics had high praise for the 
production in general and the songs in 
particular, The Post-Dispatch declaring 
“My Girl and I” to be “irresistible” and 
“Lordy” a Negro lullaby that “could fit 
into ‘Porgy and Bess’ and deserve its 
space.” 

Two of Romberg’s former Broadway 
hits, “Nina Rosa” and “The Desert Song,” 
are among the eleven musicals which will 
succeed “New Orleans” after its eleven- 
performance run ends June 15. Others in- 
clude Victor Herbert’s “Sweethearts” and 
“The Red Mill,” Rudolf Friml’s “Firefly” 
and “The Three Musketeers,” Noel Cow- 
ard’s “Bittersweet,” Franz Lehar’s “The 
Merry Widow,” and a revival of the 
Rodgers and Hart Broadway success of 
two seasons ago, “Too Many Girls,” pre- 
sented for the first time in St. Louis. 
Prices for the 88 nights of entertainment 
scheduled through Aug. 31 range from 25 
cents to $2 for box seats. 

The “Muny” opera claims that because 
of its productions “St. Louisans have seen 
more musical plays than any other city, 
save New York.” In the 243 summer 
weeks of operation, it has presented 239 
separate productions for the entertain- 
ment of 12,157,247 persons, at 1,633 per- 
formances. Still the company, which owns 
a $500,000 theater with seats for 10,000 
and a 90- by 115-foot stage, one of the 
largest in an outdoor theater anywhere, 
has built up its equipment and personnel 
out of operating profits. It doesn’t owe 
anybody a dollar—and that in itself would 
make the company unique among major 
American operatic enterprises. 





From Mail to Masterpieces 


Santa Barbara’s old post office, which 
occupied half a block in the business sec- 
tion of the California city, was abandoned 
by Uncle Sam four years ago. While citi- 
zens happily posted their letters in a gleam- 
ing new white structure designed along the 
lines of the Presidio established more than 
a century ago, the government vainly at- 
tempted to sell the old building at its as- 
sessed valuation of $225,000, which repre- 
sented about half of its original cost. 

But the Postmaster General’s loss has 
become the city’s gain. In 1939 a group of 
art-minded citizens decided that the old 
post office, adjacent to the eleven-year-old 








Now You Needn’t Be 
HOT NOR BOTHERED! 





Combination Lighting 2 and Fan Unit! 
N OT H OT! —Because GUTH Fluorescent Light is a cool 


light—75% cooler than ordinary light! And because the GUTHFAN 
circulates, from the floor upward, a scientifically-controlled current of 
7° to 10° cooler air which “cools you all over”! 


NOT BOTHERED! - te are no blasts ~ no 


drafts—from the GUTHFAN! Summer colds stay away! Desk papers 
stay put! And of course, you’re not bothered by poor lighting, nor by 
reflections, shadows, and glare, either; because the engineered GUTH 
Fluorescent Lighting, with ALZAK Aluminum Reflectors, provides 
light right where you want it! 


wee Move the Seashore and the 
Alig) man Mountains Into Your Office! 


“Cools You All Over” For a productive summer full of accomplishment, you owe 

it to yourself to work in the greatest possible comfort. 
Cool, easy-on-the-eyes light, p/us cool, circulating air, can 
‘ mean a lot to the welfare of yourself, your employees, 
and your business. Now you can get cool light and cool 
air BOTH in this smart, modern fixture of engineered 
efficiency. 


‘D 


THE EDWIN F.GUTH Co. 
2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis 


Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 


Detailed lighting and cooling plan 
without obligation to you. Write our 
Engineering Department for particulars. 
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“BLUE PRINT” 

A LARGE TRANSPORT! 











...and MARCHANT rolls 


out all the answers 
with top-speed 
and economy 


N aircraft factories as in all other 

defense industries, Marchant calcu- 
lators are meeting every emergency 
in figure-work. No slow-downs! No 
bottle-necks! Marchant is always 
instantly ready to do any figure job 
—and do it easiest and fastest. 


Industry praises such work-speed- 
ing, error-preventing features as 
Marchant’s Dials for All 3 Factors... 
Pre-set Decimals...One-Hand Key- 
board Control...Simultaneous Multi- 
plication...and many other advan- 
tages also exclusive with Marchant. 














MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in All Principal Cities Give Service Everywhere! 
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Art Discovery: Tucked away in the basement of the Walters Art 


Gallery in Baltimore, Md., for years as a nearly worthless old copy of a 
Gilbert Stuart painting, this portrait of George Washington as restored 
(right) turned out to be genuine. X-ray photographs revealed the Revolu- 
tionary master’s touch under the heavy coating of oil and varnish. Painted 
in 1825, it was the last portrait Stuart did of Washington. 





Faulkner Gallery of Art and the public 
library, would make an ideal fine-arts cen- 
ter and museum. Pushing the plan, Santa 
Barbara County bought the site and build- 
ing for $60,910. Approximately $50,006 
was raised by wealthy art patrons in Santa 
Barbara to recondition the building. 

Last week California’s newest museum 
held its gala opening, attended not by an 
invited audience but by 5,000 members of 
the public. Donald, J. Bear, who resigned 
after a decade as director of the Denver 
Art Museum to take a similar post in 
Santa Barbara, began with a bang. His 
first exhibition is a loan show of nearly 
140 paintings which provide a panorama 
of “Painting Today and Yesterday in the 
United States.” 

Starting with such Colonial masters as 
Copley and Stuart, the parade marches on 
via Winslow Homer, Thomas Eakins, and 
Albert Ryder, to John Steuart Curry, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, Charles Burchfield, and 
many others. Many of the pictures have 
been borrowed from Santa Barbara col- 
lectors; others came from leading Eastern 
dealers and museums. 





RECORD WEEK 


The memorable music from SHow Boat, 
the 1927 Jerome Kern-Oscar Hammerstein 
musical which played 572 performances on 
Broadway, has been recorded once more, 
this time in the grand manner. Paul Robe- 
son gives “Ol’ Man River” the works; 


iinet — teal 


Helen Morgan mourns for “Bill” and 
“Can’t Help Lovin’ dat Man”; James 
Melton sings “Make-Believe” and “You 
Are Love”; Victor Young and his orches- 
tra contribute the overture and finale (four 
12-inch Columbia records in album, $3.50). 


Highbrows have sniffed at Mendelssohn’s 
romantic Concerto No. 1 1x G Mrvor 
for piano and orchestra for 110 years. But 
it has been superbly recorded by Jesiis 
Maria Sanroma with the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra under Arthur Fiedler (three 12- 
inch Victor records in album, $3.50). Two 
of Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without Words” 
are thrown in for good measure on the 
sixth side. 


Victor Granados, son of Enrique who 
wrote the opera “Goyescas,” was born in 
Barcelona, Catalonia, in 1902. Under the 
title Catatan Music, Decca has published 
an album of eight of his compositions, all 
based on folk songs and dances of his na- 
tive province. They are performed by the 
Granados Trio with the composer at the 
cello (four 10-inch records, $3.50) . 


Charles O’Connell, chief of artist rela- 
tions for RCA-Victor and an active con- 
ductor, has found time to revise his Vic- 
TOR Book OF THE SYMPHONY, companion 
to his equally well-known Victor Book of 
the Opera. In addition to a better-looking 
format, the revamped edition boasts more 
than a score added composers and in all 
discusses nearly 300 pieces (645 pages. 
Glossary, list of Victor Symphonie record- 
ings. Simon & Schuster, New York. $3.50). 
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SCIENCE 


Diagnoses From the AMA: 
Low Gear for Long Life Urged; 
Good News for Bad Breath 


The estimated 100,000 persons who 
visit the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., 
each year include representatives of all the 
kinds of people it takes to make a world. 
Because many of these patients are busi- 
nessmen, however, the experiences of Dr. 
Edgar V. N. Allen, chief of the clinic’s 
medicine division,.as recounted last week 
at the 92nd annual convention of the 
American Medical Association in Cleve- 
land should be particularly interesting to 
the nation’s executives. 














From observations on hundreds of pa- 
tients, the 41-year-old physician com- 
pared the business road to success to a | 
moving staircase, and concluded that an 
industrial leader’s chief health hazard is 
his own ambition. A capable executive, he | 
believes, would get to the top if he simply | 
relaxed and didn’t try to beat the escala- 


For Sheer Laziness—this critter has nothing 


tor. But the average businessman hasn’t | on Briggs Tobacco! And that’s Briggs’ flavor secret. 

the patience to wait, tries to beat the Snoozing quietly for years in fragrant oaken casks, 

escalator, and is worn out by the time Briggs’ choice blue-ribbon tobaccos store up richer, 

he reaches his goal, if he ever does. | mellower flavor. Aged months longer than many ex- 
ota “He is commonly irritable, nervous, and pensive pipe blends. Nary a trace of harshness or 
sad melancholic,” Dr. Allen specified. “His | tongue-bite. Ask, anywhere, for Briggs. 


n brain is weary, his muscles are tired, his 
You bowels are constipated, and his stomach 
lee, is acid.” 


Tr ; CASK-MELLOWED 
Lame To management officials who want to | We ( 
50). conserve their powers and die of old age, | PIPE MIXTURE &xrra tone ror 


the Mayo Clinic doctor recommended two EXTRA FLAVOR 



































hn’s labor-union demands of long standing: the 
“ar eight-hour day and the five-day week. Fur- 
Sut thermore, he believes that the world and | 
— the businessmen in it would be better off 
. if executives formed the relaxing habit of | 
heal lying in bed one morning a week and | ° 
wo [didn't overeat. _ Now at all leading newsstands 
Po But 7,000 medical men did little relax- = : S ORE: : 
the FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEE PAGE 61 
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on- TYPEWRITER ==} Shave and Save with Marlin 
ra —————————————————————— Blades! Sold everywhere 
ion 
" f The ‘big head’ following a big night of over- 
} 0 indulgence is the signal that your stomach is 
ing upset. What you need to set you right again 
ore is a stomachic—not something for your head. 
For prompt results take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls 
all of Dr.Siegert’s Angostura bitters (aromatic) 
1€8. in a little water, hot or cold. Keep a bottle 
d of this tried and proven stemachic in your 
. ) Cleveland News—Cragg medicine chest. All druggists sell Angostura. GUARANTEED BY MARLIN FIREARMS CO.— FINE GUNS SINCE 1870 
AMA heads: Drs. Rankin and Lahey 
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Newspapers report news, seldom make 
it. But May’s big news in Minneapolis 
was that its oldest newspaper — The 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune —and its 
largest newspaper—The Minneapolis 
Star Journal — had joined hands to give 
Minneapolis and the Northwest, from 
one plant, the best newspaper service — 
morning, evening, Sunday —in history. 


Since 1867 — the year Minneapolis was 
born — The Morning Tribune — charter 
member of The Associated Press, pioneer 
in halftones, color printing, rotogravure 
—has been a reading habit at North- 





west breakfast tables. These June morn- 
ings, readers reach for The Morning 
Tribune to find it meatier with: 


®A new 4-page Peach Sports Section, 
which slides out to apportion over-the- 
coffee reading to more of the family. 
® Dispatches of Correspondent Richard 
Wilson, heading an augmented Star Jour- 
nal and Tribune Washington bureau. 


® The foreign service of The Chicago 
Daily News, added to AP, INS... . 

© The trenchant editorials of Thomas 
J. (“Tom”) Dillon, ruddy, white-crested 
editor-in-chief. 

The Minneapolis Star Journal welcomed 
The Morning Tribune to its gleaming 
new plant, to a seat at the world’s larg- 
est copy desk, dynamo of “decade- 
ahead” editing. 

They united their separate Sunday edi- 
tions into one great and brimming dime’s 
worth: The Minneapolis Sunday Trib- 
une and Star Journal. 


Yet this realignment was achieved with- 
out adding to newspaper necrology: 
The alert Minneapolis Times, which had 
been the evening ally of The Morning 
Tribune, continues, published by its own 
staff, in its own plant. 

Better served today than ever are: 

(1) Minneapolis and Northwest readers; 
(2) Advertisers with goods to sell in one 
of America’s best buying markets. 





Ww EVENING STAR JOURNAL 
*& MORNING TRIBUNE 


& SUNDAY TRIBUNE 


> TAR 





MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL AND TRIBUNE CO., JOHN COWLES, PRESIDENT 
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ing themselves at the large Cleveland 
meeting. Besides rushing to scores of tech- 
nical sessions, they listened as 61-year-old 
Dr. Frank H. Lahey of Boston, who re- 
placed 74-year-old Dr. Nathan B. Van 
Etten of New York as association presi- 
dent, urged the appointment of younger 
doctors to fill the presidency and other im- 
portant positions in the AMA. Later 54- 
year-old Dr. Fred W. Rankin of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., was chosen president-elect for 
next year. 

Featured exhibits included demonstra- 
tions of old and new microscopes and a 
blood centrifuge resembling a cream sep- 
arator. The latter is used to whirl the cor- 
puscles out of blood and obtain for trans- 
fusions a clear fluid which can be dried in 
cellophane bags to a powder that will keep 
indefinitely, needing only the addition of 
sterile water for use. 


Bap Breatu Puzzie: According to med- 
ical observations, halitosis often results 
from decaying food stuck in the mouth or 
such faults as infected gums and bad 
teeth. But doctors have long suspected 
that the unpleasant condition sometimes 
has far deeper origins and may result when 
certain fats, which are usually stored in the 
tissues or used as body fuel, pass into the 
blood stream, circulate to the lungs, and 
there escape in the form of gases. An ef- 
fective treatment for bad breath which 
backed this theory was presented by Drs. 
Burrill B. Crohn and Rudolph Drosd of 
New York. 

The physicians studied a group of hali- 
tosis sufferers whose systems couldn’t han- 
dle fats properly. Evil-smelling substances 
formed in the digestion of milk, eggs, ba- 
con, cheese, and other fat-containing foods 
apparently took the abnormal route from 
intestines to blood stream to lungs to 
breath, for low-fat, diets resulted in grad- 
ual clearing up of halitosis. But the main 
puzzle is still unsolved and calls for further 
study and carefully organized research: 
why in a few unfortunate persons should 
malodorous fats escape into the blood 
where they don’t belong? 


Suake Wet Berore Usine: Drs. Leo 
Alexander, Merrill Moore, and Abraham 
Myerson of Boston pointed out that alco- 
hol is a habit-forming drug and hence, 
like other such preparations under the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
should be distributed in containers hav- 
ing ‘warning labels. They suggested that 
the following label appear on all bottles 
of alcoholic beverages: 


Directions for Use: Use moderately and 
not on successive days. Eat well while 
drinking and, if necessary, supplement 
food by vitamin tablets while drinking. 
Warninc: May be habit-forming; not 
for use by children. If this beverage is 
indulged in immoderately it may cause 
intoxication (drunkenness), later neural- 
gia and paralysis (neuritis) and serious 
mental derangement, such as delirium 
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Blood: corpuscles whirred through 
this cream-separator offshoot .. . 


tremens and other curable and incurable 
mental diseases, as well as kidney and 
liver damage. 


Note: It is only fair to drinkers to point 
out that many doctors insist that drinking 
alone can cause neither neuritis, nor kid- 
ney or liver damage (NEWsweEEK, July 11, 
1938; Nov. 6, 1939; March 18, 1940). 
However, drinkers who don’t eat well-bal- 
anced diets are particularly susceptible to 
these and other diseases. 


Scartet-Fever WarninG: The custom- 
ary 28-day quarantine period for scarlet- 
fever patients isn’t long enough, accord- 
ing to Dr. Paul S. Rhoads of the North- 
western University Medical School. A 
careful study of 1,518 cases revealed that 
about 63 per cent of all victims are still 
dangerous after the period, some remain- 
ing carriers and potential infection sources 
for as long as three months. To help com- 
bat this situation Dr. Rhoads recommend- 
ed immunization of all persons who will 
be in close contact with the ex-patient at 
home, school, and office. 


Oruer Papers: Vaccines to combat the 
common cold may be sprayed into the 
nose atomizer-wise instead of being swal- 
lowed or injected, according to Dr. T. E. 
Walsh of St. Louis, who reported that the 
procedure followed once a night during 
the winter may reduce the number of 
sniffing attacks ... Three University of 
Pennsylvania doctors announced success- 
ful use of an old American Indian small- 
pox medicine extracted from the common 
insect-catching pitcher plant, to kill pain 
and relieve suffering from sciatica and 
neuralgia . . . Injections of a mixture of 
iodized and chlorinated peanut oil into the 
nasal sinuses has helped in the treatment 
of annoying infections of these cavities, 
according to Dr. H. M. Goodyear of Cin- 
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Wide World 
.are powdered and then stored 
in big cellophane containers 


Herb Curb 


Haled into Oakland, Calif., police courts 
twenty times since 1906 on charges of prac- 
ticing medicine without a license, Fong 
Wan, herb doctor, has nevertheless de- 
veloped a thriving nationwide trade based 
on the lore handed down through thou- 
sands of years from the legendary Chinese 
emperor Shin Nong, the “divine farmer.” 
Prescribing brews compounded from 
among the 2,000 herbs which are the stock 
in trade of a five-ply business partnership 
operating under his name, the China-born 
herbalist has collected from this traffic a 
yearly income in excess of $30,000. A pa- 
rade of walking testimonials, whose state- 
ments he advertised widely, echoes his 
claims of curing cancer, tuberculosis, ar- 
thritis, cross-eye, gallstones, high blood 
pressure, asthma, etc., by means of a few 
weeks of tea sipping. 

In diagnosing at sight cases doctors had 
abandoned as hopeless, Fong Wan accords 
particular attention to the “musical” tones 
of the sufferer’s voice. As he explains in 
his booklet, Herb Lore: “A low, moaning 
sound .. . is the tone of Yii, and signifies 
kidney trouble. A loud, cranky, quick- 
tempered voice [Ching] indicates an ail- 
ment of the heart. A crying, choking voice 
[Sheng] signifies trouble in the lungs, while 
a sighing sound [Kong] directs one to the 
spleen.” 

But last year the Federal Trade Com- 
mission questioned the value of Chinese 
medical folk lore in a complaint that Fong 
Wan, also known as Fong Poy, had mis- 
represented in his advertising his own 
powers of diagnosis and the efficacy of 
his potions. Answering the critical testi- 
- of doctors given at the FTC hear- 
ing, the irascible herb brewer ran gargan- 
tuan fourteen-page ads costing $17,000 in 
six San Francisco and Oakland new spapers 
but failed to influence the commission. 





Pronouncing Fong Wan’s medical methods 
“of historical interest only,” the FTC last 
week ordered that he and his partners 
cease and desist from the use of misleading 
publicity. 








EDUCATION 


Teachers’ Red Purge 


When Dr. George S. Counts was re- 
elected president of the AFL American 
Federation of Teachers on an anti-dic- 
tatorship platform last year (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 2, 1940) , teachers-predicted a house 
cleaning of leftist locals. 

Last week, the cleaning started. In a 
nationwide referendum of AFT member- 
ship, the charters of the Teachers and 
College Teachers Unions of New York and 
the Philadelphia Teachers Union were re- 
voked on charges of their being Com- 
munist-controlled. 

To replace the expelled units, new 
teacher locals will be established, which, 
Dr. Counts says, will be “truly pro- 
gressive” and devoted to the ideals of 
American democracy. John D. Conners, 
AFT vice president, predicted that the 
federation would win hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers “now that we’ve cleaned 
house.” 

Meanwhile, the three presidents, Charles 
J. Hendley of New York Teachers, Dr. 
Robert K. Speers of New York College 
Teachers, and Mrs. Mary Foley Grossman 
of the Philadelphia union, contended that 
the action was irregular and made plans to 
send delegates to the annual convention in 
Detroit. Dr. Counts countered that these 
delegates would not be seated. On Aug. 
22, when the federation convenes, there 
should be a showdown. 








Tar Heel Textbook Turmoil 


To acquaint North Carolina’s fifth- 
grade scholars with their state history, 
Jule B. Warren, onetime newspaperman, 
history teacher, and since 1922 secretary 
of the State Education Association, spent 
nearly a decade on a profusely illustrated, 
$22-page textbook titled “North Caro- 
lina Yesterday and Today.” Last Decem- 
ber, though the state textbook commission 
unanimously endorsed another history by 
two University of North Carolina profes- 
sors, the state board of education adopted 
Warren’s work instead and distributed 
105,000 copies. 

But the book’s victory was short-lived. 
A month later, Nell Battle Lewis, Raleigh 
News and Observer columnist, reported 
she had found it riddled with errors. Ex- 
amples: Warren, giving the date of Joseph 
E. Martin’s death as 1786, then proceeded 
to detail his exploits in the Mexican and 
Civil Wars. He gave Willie P. Mangum’s 
birthdate as 1827 but then said he was 
















































































ON UNION PACIFIC 
& 


BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Modern Pullmans and Coaches. . . 
smart Dining Cars... 
appointed Club and Lounge Cars 
for Pullman passengers . . . and 
thoughtful, courteous service give 


superbly 


you travel at its very best on the 
Streamliners “City of Los Angeles”’ 

“City of San Francisco”’ and the 
“City of Portland.” 


Swiftly and smoothly, these Diesel- 
powered trains speed you between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast in 
only 39%4 hours. Early reservations 
are advised. For complete infor- 
mation as to dates of departure 
schedules and rates, write— 


W. S. BASINGER 
General Passenger Trafic Manager 
Room 900, Union Pacific Railroad 

Omaha, Nebraska 
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-.- 4 famous family resort 
in the Alleghany Mountains 


Here you find combined all the 
» things which make a vacation in the 
mountains such a complete change 
---location (2000 ft. elevation), 
climate (70° cool-summer average ) 
and sports (swimming, golf, rid- 
ing, tennis, etc.). No wonder The 
Greenbrier’s clientele returns year 
after year! Write for reservations! 


L.R. Johnston, Gen. Mgr. 
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MEANS ON A 
DICTIONARY 


1. The final authority. 
2. Faster, more accurate finding 
of words you want. 

3. More complete than others 
at the same price. 


“Funk & Wagnalls” on the 


College 


Standard 
Dictionary 


means that it’s the BEST 
you can buy at its price—$3.50 


140,000 terms, 2500 illus. 
trations, 1343 pages thumb 
indexed, at all bookstores. 
The largest abridged Dic- 
tionary published. 

Have you ever owned a 

REAL Dictionary? 

Funk & Wagnalls Compan 

354 Fourth Ave., N. 2 4 
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president of the United States Senate in 
1842—presumably at the age of 15. 

In the textbook tempest that followed, 
the University of North Carolina’s student 
newspaper, The Daily Tar Heel, charged 
that Warren’s book had nosed out its 
rival because the latter contained unflat- 
tering references to state election frauds. 
Warren offered to correct his book at his 
own expense, but by then the number of 
errors discovered was said to total close 
to 1,000. The State Education Associa- 
tion announced that Warren’s contract as 
secretary would not be renewed, and on 
May 29 Gov. J. M. Broughton, writing 
off the $45,000 spent on the book’s pur- 
chase as a total loss “except for any value 
it might have in writing a new text,” pro- 
claimed that schools would have no more 
of it after the term’s end. Warren, saying 
he had no wish to condone the book’s 
errors, dolefully pointed out that no other 
book printed in North Carolina had ever 
gotten such a fine combing. 

Last week, the State Education As- 
sociation heard protests over Warren’s dis- 
missal at High Point. Classroom teachers, 
disgruntled over the slow restoration of 
depression salary cuts, approve the ouster, 
but school superintendents do not, Warren 
having won their approval as association 
secretary by his give-and-take-method of 
dealing with legislators and state officials. 
Actual measures that might reinstate the 
secretary were postponed. 





College on a Silk Footing 


Athens College, a Methodist school that 
took root in the Alabama cotton country 
98 years ago, once specialized in applying 
a graceful social polish to ante-bellum 
belles. Now co-ed, it educates boys as well 
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as girls of a different sort, and to help them 
pay for it Athens gives them work as nil] 
hands, manufacturing silk stockings. 

The college went into the hosiery bysj- 
ness because it had to fatten up a lean 
pocketbook. Two years ago its presicent. 
Dr. Eugene R. Naylor, a Tennessean who 
became a Methodist minister at 17, worked 
out a plan that would help collegians foot 
their bills and Athens erase its deficits. He 
induced an anonymous hosiery miller to 
donate seventeen knitting machines and 
fifteen businessmen in the town of Athens 
to underwrite a loan for a building. Then 
Dr. Naylor announced incoming students 
would both study and work regular shifts 
in the mill. 

The college factory began operations las 
year. About 150 boys and girls, winnowed 
from a staggering application list of 2.000, 
worked four hours a day at 25 to 40 cents 
an hour, which Athens applied to their 
board and tuition. The stockings, turned 
out at the rate of 100 dozen pairs daily, 
were marketed by the same anonyious 
donor. Meanwhile, the students had to 
spread their school work rather thin, taking 
only two courses a semester and staying at 
college twelve vacationless months a year, 

Even with only 150 of his 450 under- 
graduates making hosiery and, incidental- 
ly, netting the college itself a “nice” profit, 
Naylor has already made a good thing of 
his enterprise. Last week the president, 
who thinks of Athens as “a liberal-arts col- 
lege steeped in the traditions of the old 
South,” laid plans to expand the mill and 
eventually put 600 students to work. But 
one fact threatened to snag any further 
stocking projects: with national defense 
monopolizing most of industry, he was 
finding it difficult to buy new knitting 
machines. He had brokers scouting for 
secondhand ones. 














Earning and learning: Athens College hosiery mill may double production 
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FOURTH ESTATE 





Enquirer Rounds Out a Century 
Vith Only One Edition Missed 


[he Cincinnati Enquirer was born June 
93, 1818, as a weekly called The Inquisi- 
tor and Cincinnati Advertiser. But it did 
nol really get going as a daily under its 
present name until April 10, 1841, when 
The Inquisitor was sold by one Moses 
Dawson to John and Charles H. Brough 
for $1,500. They had come from Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Under the brothers Brough, The En- 
quirer was a four-page seven-column after- 
noon paper with a six-man staff and a 
circulation of about 200. Since that far 
day, it has changed over into the morning 
field, increased its pages to about 30 daily, 
run its staff up to 650, and its circulation 
up to around 135,000. It also acquired a 
new set of owners when, in 1880, John R. 
McLean* obtained full control and began 
pushing the paper up into national promi- 
nence. 

This week, to celebrate its 100 years of 
expansive progress, The Enquirer turned 
out an elaborate centennial edition. A 
196-pager, keynoted to the future rather 
than the past, it included a special 72- 
page four-color and monotone rotogravure 
section, articles on the future problems 
involved in housing, transit, flood control, 
ete., a picture story of fashions since 1841, 
a section on “Industry and Defense,” a 
picturization of The Enquirer at work, 
and a history of Cincinnati. 

Politically, The Enquirer is today an 
independent—“a long, long way from be- 
ing a New Deal paper.” The man respon- 
sible for this and all the other policies of 
the paper is the 66-year-old William F. 
Wiley, who, as a young Washington cor- 
respondent in 1901, was brought back to 
Cincinnati by McLean and given the post 
of managing editor. When McLean died in 
1916, Wiley was given full editorial con- 
trol, becoming general manager in 1918 
and publisher in 1936. 

The Enquirer has always been a re- 
sourceful paper, unbothered by major 
obstacles. For instance, there was the time 
in 1866 when a disastrous fire wiped out 
the Pike Opera House and all but de- 
stroyed The Enquirer’s next-door plant. 
Recording in the files the only edition the 
paper has ever missed, the librarian noted: 
“March 23, 1866, no paper, office burned.” 
Then again, in 1924, when The Enquirer 
began building a new home, it built piece- 
meal on two adjoining Jots: erecting four 








*The son of Washington McLean, who had 

ought an interest in The Enquirer prior to the 
Civil War, John R. McLean also published The 
Washington Post. In 1933, the same year that 
his son, Edward B. McLean, estranged husband 
of Evalyn Walsh McLean, was declared insane, 
the family lost its interest in the paper to 
Eugene Meyer. 


stories on one, moving in, putting up four 
on the other, then moving back—until 
finally it all ended with one tall building 
where two old ones had stood before, with 
the staff taking it all in stride and edi- 
tions rolling out on time. 

Probably the most distinguishing fea- 
ture of The Enquirer is its headlines, 
which take off with one phrase or word 
from a sentence and carry on through 
multiple banks to the end of the thought. 
Typical is this one, run over a Bob Con- 
sidine tribute to the late Lou Gehrig: 


JUST MEMORIES, 


But How Precious, 








Of That Great Guy As 
Given By Considine. 





Friend Of Lou Gehrig Jots Down 
A Few Sidelights On His 
Wonderful Career. 


BOOKS 











Loves and Hates of Mussolini 


As he puts it, Thomas B. Morgan wit- 
nessed the “genesis, obstetrics, and ado- 
lescence” of Italian Fascism. He was on 
the scene when the rabble-rousing editor, 
Benito Mussolini, was asked by the King 
he’d so often castigated to form a govern- 
ment, and when the somewhat farcical 
March on Rome ushered in the new order 
in Italy. 

Morgan stayed on in Rome, as chief of 
the United Press bureau, to become one of 
the best-acquainted newspapermen in the 
capital. Now back in America, he has 
written Spurs ON THE Boot—an intimate, 
irreverent, and absorbing account of two 
decades of Fascismo, with emphasis on the 
Latin comic relief that has marked the 
Italian dictatorship. 

Overnight, says the author, Mussolini 
went from debt dodger to dictator and 
changed in appearance from a natty 
apache to an overdressed statesman. Mor- 
gan got to know him early in the game, 
was received in the dictator’s house as a 
familiar, and knew the two loves who most 
influenced Il Duce’s thinking. The first 
was Angelica Balabanoff, a Russian Bol- 
shevik; the second was Margherita Sar- 
fatti, an upper-class Italian Jewess who 
was finally discarded with characteristic 
brusqueness when I Duce was aping Nazi 
anti-Semitism. 

Morgan also knew Rachele, the peasant 
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NEW LUXURY LINERS 


OFFER SUPERB ACCOMMODATIONS 
DIRECT to SOUTH AFRICA 


By the famous “FAI R 
WEATHER ROUTE” 


No need to miss the pleas- 
ures of a trip abroad just 
because Europe is out of 
your travel plans this year. 
Now there’s another place 
to go—and a wonderful new 
way to get there! 

Three ultra-modern 
American luxury liners will 
offer the very finest in ac- 
commodations and service 
-direct to friendly SOUTH 
AFRICA ...reaching Cape- 
town in only 16% days... 
following the famous “fair 
weather route” of calm seas 
and warm sunshine. 

Ask your travel agent for 
autumn sailing dates and 
full information on South 
Africa, the world’s most 
fascinating vacation land, 
or write for brochure to 
American South African 

Line, Inc. 





‘ AMERICAN SOUTH AFRICAN LINE 
Incorporated 
26 Beaver Street, New York City 











You regulate the 
temperature yourself 


17 1p 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
ROOMS 


OF THE 


WALDURF-ASTORIA 


Siare its from $7...For two, from $10 


Meeting-rooms, restaurants, bar are 
oltiomellareelaleliiteval-te, 


bh 


Park Av 49th to 50th St., New York 


COOL 











A gift card in your name will be sent a 
friend to start a NEWSWEEK gift sub- 
scription and be followed by 52 news- 
crammed issues for the exciting year ahead. 
A full year’s subscription costs only $4.00. 
Orders may be sent directly to 








—— NEWS W EEK—— 


152 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








Stubborn Cases of 


ATHLETE’S 





Is the skin between your toes red, itchy? 
Or is it moist, white, cracked, broken out 
in tiny blisters? Then act at once— 
Douse on wonderful soothing Zemo 
(Extra Strength). Feel how promptly 
Zemo relieves the itching, burning tor- 
ture. Zemo ALSO helps heal. Apply Zemo 
freely—soon your discomfort should dis- 
appear. Many druggists say they’ve 
never yet found anything so effective. 
First trial of Extra Strength Zemo should 


convince YOU! Inexpensive. Z EM 0 
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From ‘Spurs on the Boot’ (Longmans) 


Fascism at firsthand: Morgan on the scene with Hitler and Mussolini 


girl who became Signora Mussolini and 
bore the dictator’s children, all except the 
mercurial Edda. This favorite child, now 
Countess Ciano, is the issue of an early 
Mussolini affair and was brought up by 
Rachele, whom he married after he became 
Prime Minister. 

There is a funny account of the first 
bang-up reception Mussolini attended at 
the august British Embassy, when the 
brand-new Prime Minister, scared and ill 
at ease, acted like a small-town mayor 
with the ladies and glared and bulged his 
eyes at seasoned diplomats who were ac- 
customed to reading meanings into the 
veriest droop of am eyelid. 

Hitler’s first visit to Mussolini in 1934 is 
one of the highlights of the book. Morgan 
tells of the shabby reception Il Duce gave 
his German disciple and how the two dem- 
agogues violently quarreled over Austria 
the moment they were alone. Sometime 
after the meeting, Morgan says Mussolini 
told him, with obvious disdain, that the 
Germans were a nation of sexual perverts. 
(Spurs ON THE Boor. 355 pages. Front- 
ispiece, index. Longmans, New York. 
$2.50.) 





Guidebook for Generals 


At this moment in the progress of the 
war, when the eyes of the world are fixed 
on one of Britain’s most brilliant soldiers, 
Sir Archibald Wavell, it is opportune to 
have such a telling specimen of his writing 
and thinking as GENERALS AND GENERAL- 
sup. This little book, published last week, 
is composed of three lectures the veteran 
desert fighter delivered at Cambridge 
University in 1939. 


Here is a soldier who quotes Voltaire and 
Socrates along with Napoleon and the 
military historians. He writes with felicity, 
is witty, and shows a wide reading in the 
humanities as well as high competence 
in the art, or science, of war. 

General Wavell thinks war fits in neither 
category: “I know of no branch of art or 
science . . . in which rivals are at liberty 
to throw stones at the artist or scientist, to 
steal his tools and to destroy his materials 
while he is working.” War, says the author, 
is comparable only to a rough, dirty game. 
The essential quality of a good commander 
then must be a robust body and mind. As 
a delicate piece of ordnance, a rifle, for 
instance, is first buried in the mud for 48 
hours before it is even tested for firing 
quality, so must a general, no matter what 
his technical equipment, first be tough. 
(GENERALS AND GENERALSHIP, 36 pages. 
Macmillan, New York. 50 cents.) 





Queen of Dignity 

Of the wives of Henry VIII, Catherine 
of Aragon was worth all the rest. She had 
Henry first and had the best of him, for 
they were divorced while he was still a 
merry monarch, before he’d turned mean 
and tyrannical. 

For the 22 years of their life together, 
Catherine was a powerful- influence for 
good on her lord. He loved her and stood 
in awe of her. After the divorce, the dis- 
astrous consequences of which she foresaw, 
Catherine refused to be called anyt/ing 
but queen and bore his petty persecution 
of her with the greatness which was her 
heritage. 

A new biography of Catherine by Gar- 
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rett Mattingly, a splendid piece of 
scholarship and writing, goes back to 
original source material to reestablish 
the importance of this Spanish prin- 
cess in the history and statecraft of her 
times. 

The betrothal of their youngest daughter 
to an English prince was something of a 
concession by Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain. England, a country of 4,000,000 
people, was not considered an important 
power, nor was the upstart Henry VII, 
first Tudor monarch, held to be much of a 
king. Nevertheless, little Catalina of Ara- 
gon was dispatched in 1501 to become the 
bride of Prince Arthur of Wales. A year 
later she was a widow and the focal point 
of a raging controversy: was she, or was 
she not, still a virgin? 

After bitter diplomatic haggling, Cather- 
ine finally married her dead husband’s 
younger brother, blond, strapping Henry. 
It took a special dispensation from the 
Pope to get over the difficulty presented 
by the biblical admonition against a man’s 
marrying his brother’s widow. The Pope 
decided that Catherine had never really 
been a wife. 

At first the pair were happy. Henry 
reveled in his new power; handsome, a 
magnificent _ athlete, a good poet and 
musician, he adored his beautiful wife, 
sought and listened to her counsel. 

But as mother and bearer of princes, 
Catherine failed. Stillbirths “and miscar- 
riages marred Henry’s hopes of a dynasty; 
their one daughter, Mary, he did not con- 
sider a guarantee of succession because no 
queen had yet ruled England. Henry tired 
of his wife and preferred the society of 
{nne Boleyn, sister of a cast-off mistress. 
Finally he asked Catherine, then the Pope 
for a divorce. Catherine refused, the Pope 
temporized. 





Thus began one of the most momentous 
struggles in English history, which ended 
in breaking the Catholic authority in 
England and resulted in an era of bloody 
religious persecution. Of the many great 
personages involved, Queen Catherine 
alone acquitted herself with dignity. 
(CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 477 pages. Illus- 
trations, notes, index. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $3.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


LecaL Miscetxtanies. By Henry W. 
Taft. 218 pages. Illustrations, appendiz, 
index. Macmillan, New York. $3. A broth- 
er of the late Chief Justice William How- 
ard Taft writes of his 60 years as a lawyer 
and public figure and of the changes in 
court procedures and legal forms that he 
has seen. Of particular interest to the pro- 
fession. 


Tue Best Suort Stories 1941. Edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien. 407 pages. Appen- 
dizes. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.75. 
Completed before his sudden death in 
England last winter, this final selection of 
short stories is typical of this editor’s par- 
tiality for the avant-garde, left-wing fic- 
tion. Introduction by Martha Foley, who 
will continue the series (NEWSWEEK, 
March 24). 


Tue Bertrann Russett Case. Edited 
by John Dewey and Horace M. Kallen. 
227 pages. Appendixes. Viking, New York. 
$2.50. Something of a dead dog now, the 
1940 controversy which raged in academic 
circles over the cancellation on moral 
grounds of Russell’s contract to teach 
mathematics in the College of the City of 
New York is here reviewed by nine well- 
known scholars. An appendix includes the 
decision of Justice McGeehan. 
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From ‘Catherine of Aragon’ (Little, Brown) 


The much-married Henry VIII's first love was Catherine of Aragon 















































































































Along the Santa Fe are scores 
of delightful summer ranches in 
il aele) Mule laliclliitime) Mie) lilsias 
'@elleliclel> Ne WwW Me sia) Avri 
colslo Mao lile Me Gel iiiclilicl and 
the big Santa Fe Dude Ranch 
booklet will give you a world 
of help in selecting THE ranch 
: 


pictures of Southwestern 
at PmolileMaoliiiclulme clits 
sl oMolaeteluliule 
activities, and the 
each ranch @ Like to 
send youa copy? Just 

pmolololt-tt Mol-tloh 

B. GALLAHER 

ger Trafic Monager 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Commencements—of What? 


I. is probable that the people least 
affected by commencement orations are 
the commencers themselves. Parents are 
apt to be moved by them, of course. But 
the graduates almost always find their 
minds wandering to more immediate prob- 
lems in the hours before the last farewells. 
Perhaps that’s because they sense so quick- 
ly that commencement orations reflect the 
general—and therefore obvious—mood of 
the times. Perhaps it’s because they can’t 
help but discount any sort of exhortation 
in which fashionable patterns change so 
often and so abruptly. 

It takes no looking back over the news- 
paper files to know that there have been 
at least three basic commencement ora- 
tion styles in the past twenty years. For a 
time after the Armistice there was the out- 
of -the-fiery-ordeal-will-come-a-new-world- 
order refrain. Then, as the 20s wore on, 
came the America-is-nothing-but-crass-ma- 
terialism theme. Finally, with the depres- 
sion, came the strangest of all intellectual 
counterpoint—the oh-weep-with-youth-for- 
their-elders-are-a-mess motif overlaid on 
the there-is-no-God-but-the-majority-and- 
government-is-its-prophet theme. All these 
are plainly dated now. If the graduates of 
those years remember them even dimly 
they also knc_ that the new-world-order 
was an illusion, that the crass-materialism 
pronouncements were a trifle premature 
(right now we’d be tickled pink if we 
had some more of those crass materials) 
and that social gains are only as strong 
as the capacity of the nation to pro- 
tect them. 


So commencement orators are on a 
hot spot this year. And before these dusty 
troubadours seize their harps and sing “to 


freshen pulses old and thin” a suggestion . 


seems in order. There is a theme that fits 
this year—a theme with which the future 
cannot easily quarrel. It is the theme of 
transition. Specifically, it is that educa- 
tional leaders, whether they appreciate it 
or not, are faced with something that is 
not in their books. 

Educational trends always follow, some- 
what belatedly at times, great changes of 
emphasis in national life, and national life 
is swirling into unforeseen readjustments. 
Certainly the teachers did not foresee 
them. Certainly no one else could or would 
have planned them. What is happening is 
that this country, forced into a desperate 
defense of things of the spirit, suddenly 
finds that things of the spirit cannot be 





defended without things that are made by 
brains and hands and machines. Love of 
freedom, willingness to die for it, are not 
enough. Instruments of ‘steel must be 
forged to defend it. A security created by 
the products of a material civilization is 
the minimum, but the indispensably mini- 
mum requisite. And this means if it 
means anything, that the entire process 
of education, the whole structure of cul- 
ture must place a new emphasis upon the 
American industrial process. 


‘The state of the world is pretty 
good evidence that the efforts of education 
to teach people more about relations be- 
tween individuals and among nations are 
still grossly inadequate. Those who profess 
to teach the social and political “sciences,” 
in particular, can accuse themselves of 
woeful errors. They have failed in the job 
of hardening the minds and lifting the 
imagination of young people by a frank 
appraisal of the great uncertainties of hu- 
man life. This is because they wanted edu- 
cation to be sugar-coated, to be easy. It 
was easy to picture the government as the 
benevolent god in whose happy heaven all 
will find the things they want. It was easy, 
less “dull,” for the social and _ political 
“scientists” to divorce themselves from the 
classical principles. A course on Plato’s 
“Republic” was sure to be less popular 
than a course of field trips to public mar- 
kets and community welfare agencies. A 
mood has run through education that was 
marked by a sedulous determination in 
each new crop of teachers to pooh-pooh 
what their own teachers had said and 
written. Because they discarded the 
principles as well as the illusions of their 
predecessors, the successive structures 
that they created became flimsier and 
flimsier. 

It is not surprising, then, that in the 
field of international relations they should 
discover the idea of international coopera- 
tion foundering in the sea of human self- 
ishness once more or that they must face 
the fact that any new so-called new order 
may well be based upon the familiar wa- 
tery surface of national advantage. They 
have found, too, that personal security 
cannot be guaranteed within a nation that 
fails first to make secure its own existence. 
They may still talk of preserving social 
gains. But they are being compelled to 
realize, at last, that impoverished and war- 
weary populations may obliterate these 
socia! gains through the very pressure of 
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their struggle for a mere survival. A whole 
generation of social and educational re. 
formers may drink the bitterness at the 
bottom of that cup. 

Whatever comes, the schoolmaster must 
go to school again. And his first lessons he 
must learn at the feet of people whom, in 
his nicely arranged dream-education, he 
has often mistakenly stigmatized as lack. 
ing in vision, as incompetent and as reac. 
tionary. He must learn from those who 
make things, who know how to forge and 
hammer and drill. He must learn from 
those who know how to manage the work 
of those who forge and hammer and drill. 
I believe I speak no disparagement of 
many of the excellent aspects of many of 
our educational institutions when [| say 
that a boy can learn more now of what 
he needs to know from a year in a machine- 
tool plant than in a year’s schooling in a 
high school or college. Education, as a 
trustee, must recognize what this implies 
and equip itself hastily, belatedly, perhaps 
inadequately, to understand and explain 
the actual materials out of which our fu- 
ture is being shaped. There will be no fu- 
ture for civilization unless that task is ac- 
complished. 


But there is a distant as well as an 
immediate future, and that is the concern 
of education too. Facing that distant fu- 
ture we must not make snap judgments. 
We cannot predict either that it will be 
like anything we have known or wholly 
unlike anything we have ever known. Only 
one thing is certain. There are ideas and 
principles that have survived changes as 
great as those ahead of us. They have en- 
dured through the industrial revolution. 
They were old when capitalism, as we 
know it, began. They antedate the rise of 
national democracy, of nationalism itself. 
They existed centuries before the bar- 
barian invasions. Economics did not begin 
or end with Marx. Politics, as Aristotle 
expounded it, was a sound appraisal of 
almost every public issue that we now 
face. Thomas Aquinas perfected an intel- 
lectual method that can give new energy 
and meaning to the work of present-day 
engineers and managers. And the first 
principles of the Jewish and Christian 
religions alone can give democracy mean- 
ing and preserve personal freedom as a 
faith. 

If the material things we have created 
are not to destroy us, we must again learn 
to comprehend our heritage. If these spir- 
itual principles and intellectual standards 
that have withstood the cynical and ca- 
pricious years are not at the core of our 
lives, then the fruit is foul. The education 
of the future must be profoundly affected 
by the fact that America is being saved 
in the factories, the machine shops and the 
laboratories. And it must give us men and 
women who understand what makes Amer- 
ica worth saving. 
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adds new 


beauty and utility; releases 
vital metals for defense 


Any manufacturing development that 
frees more aluminum and steel for 
urgent defense needs is news today. 
So is any sales development that 
attracts buyers because of a basic 
product improvement. 

Lustron makes news on both 
counts! One example is the use of this 
new plastic (Monsanto's exclusive 
formulation of polystyrene thermo- 
plastic molding compound) in the 
1941 Philco electric refrigerators. 

Sheet aluminum and steel are re- 
placed by Lustron in the models pic- 
tured here. The transparent Lustron 
door on the freezing compartment at 
left not only replaces metal—it adds 
the new sales feature of visibility. 

Lustron’s production -and - sales 
advantages include y Increasing 
strength and toughness as tempera- 
tures go down Y Remarkable insu- 
lating properties against heat Y No 
moisture absorption Y Minimum ex- 
pansion or contraction under chang- 
ing temperatures with freedom from 
warpage Y Resistance to acids, al- 
cohol, cleansing alkalis “ Odorless 
and tasteless Y High dielectric 
strength Y Limitless color range in 
Opaque, translucent Or transparent 
formulations. 

Perhaps your product is the one 
to lead the way with a new use of 
Lustron in your industry. Inquire: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Springfield, Mass. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Birmingham, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Montreal. 


The Family of Six Monsanto Plastics 


(Trade names designate Monsanto's exclusive 
formulations of these basic plastic materials) 


LUSTRON (polystyrene) - OPALON (cast phenolic resin) 
FIBESTOS (cellulose acetate) - NITRON (cellulose nitrate) 
SAFLEX (vinyl acetal) - RESINOX (phenolic compounds) 


Sheets « Rods « Tubes « Molding Compounds - Castings 
Vuepak Rigid Transparent Packaging Materials 
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‘ western Penn- 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE | _ sylvania made 
their own 
: whiskey. But 
— one of these 
many pioneer 
whiskies was 
so outstanding in 
character and richness 
that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 





































rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
grew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 











Pennsylvania rye until 







THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a litle 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 
Pennsylvania inns. 











NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP 
Copr. 1941, A. Overholt & Company, | N.Y 





